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Third of Families Extension of Power Facilities | : ) 
Have Radio Sets, Forecast as Demand Develops BY City Sustained 


Census Discloses Fed 


e . 7 > | 
Final Figures From 33 . 
‘ Es e APIDLY increasing demands for elec- | 
States Are Below sti- tric power in the United States will 


necessitate the establishment of many 
more power projects, it was stated orally 
July 21@at the engineering division of the 
| Federal Power Commission. 

Already estimated at a value of $12,- 
250,000,000, the plants and equipment of 
the electric light and power industry rep- 
resented by this sum are now serving} 
| 24,627,900 customers, who are increasing 
so rapidly that unless the industry ex- 
pands more within the next 10 years a 


mates Which Originally 
Were Made by Industry 





More Populous Areas 
Yet to Be Tabulated 


Increased Sales of ‘Midget’ shortage may result, it was pointed out 
. se ‘ ‘ y Additional information was furpished as 
Sets Since 1930 Can Not (oiows: ; 

Be Taken Into Considera- The Power Commission believes that the 


demands for water power projects will in- 
crease. At present, in spite of some alarm- 
ists, the saturation point has not been 
reached. Advantages of the water power 
plant in producing electric power are s0 
obvious that it will continue to be in- 
stalled. This wiil be done, if for no other 
reason, because when it is possible to con- 
struct a water power plant near the site 
of a fuel plant the former can be used 
to great advantage to take care of peak 
loads. The hydroelectric plants at present 
produce about one-third of the total out- 


tion in Computations 


Tabulations covering the “radio popula- 
tion” of nearly two-tniras of the States 
and the District of Columbia made by 
the Bureau of the Census as a part of! 
the population census .of last year show 
a total of slightly more than 4,000,000 re- 
ceiving sets, and the final figure evidently | 
will be appreciably below the industrial 
estimate of about 15,000,000 sets for the 
country, it was declared orally July 21 
at t}> Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

The Bureau has computed the re- 
tu'ns from the States individually, it was 
explained, and thus far 33 States and the 
District of Columbia have been accounted | 
for. In these states there were a total! 
of 12,296,408 families as of April 1, 1930, 
when the census was taken, and 4,096,131 
or approximately 331-3 per cent reported 
recci”ing sets as of that date. 

Sets in Populous Areas 


The following additional information was 
made available: 

Since the radio census was taken as a 
part of the population census, however, 


Federal Government 
Finishes 115 Projects 
In Building Program 


Lets Contracts for 186 More, 
Purchases New Sites and 


many sets have been sold, including a Invites F urt h er Bids, 
jJarge number of “midget” receivers, of = ; 7 
comparatively low price. Morcover, in- T reasury Reports 


cluded among the Q{ates which have not 
yet been accounted for in the tabulations 
the most populous areas 


Construction of 115 public buildings in 


¢ 
UL 


are among a , ‘all sections of the country, at a cost of 
the country, and unquestionably will show 337737369. already has been completed 
high ratios of radio sets in proportion 4, ‘g part of the Federal Government's 


to their number of families, thereby in- 
creasing the \total as well as the per- 
centage of coverage. Included among 
these States are New York, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, California, Ohio and 
Missouri. 

The latest estimates made by the in- 


dustry = ov Sy See. & — purchased in the District of Columbia at 
merce place e num s st 866,963, while bids have been 
country at between 15,000,000 and 15-2 cont of 028,086,088 


\weceived or are shortly to be invited cov- 


$700,000,000 public building program, the 
Department of the Treasury announced 
July 21 in its mid-July progress report. 
Besides the completed projects, the sta- 
tistical report shows also that 186 projects, 
at a cost of $104,795,366, already have been 
contracted for. In addition sites have been 


500,000. These, however, were based on | ering 66 other projects for which funds 
data obtained from various areas, and | of $68,041,800 have been provided. 
not on any “scientific” accumulation ot 


facts or figures. The Census Bureau's Completion by 1937 


analysis represents the first accurate count, The following additional information 
of receivers, ever attempted. was made available, based on the mid- 
Aids Radio Industry July report 


Altogether, Congress has authorized 
$700,000.000 for the program, for con- 
struction both within the District of Co- 
lumbia and outside. The program 1s 
schedued for completion by 1937. During 
the past year work has been expedited 
to relieve unemployment conditions 
throughout the country. 

The program was begun in 1913, at 
which time $24,000,000 was appropriated 
by Congress for public buildings, such as 
postoffices, customs houses, and other Fed- 


This information will be of value not 
alone to the radio industry, but to the 
Federal Radio Commission in its admin- 
istration of radio, and to the broadcast- 
ing industry. To the Commission accurate | 
information will be of value in its alloca- | 
tion of facilities, so that stations may be) 
distributed where the radio sets are the 
thickest. Manufacturers learning the 
number of receiving sets in particular 
areas, may concentrate their sales efforts 
on “underradioed” areas, while broadcast- 


| 
| 


ers will be better acquainted with the size | ¢al establishments. The records show 
of their audience and thus enabled 1o that the first phase of the program vir- 
show a particular listener coverage fol tually has been completed, involving 57 
their programs buildings already erected at an aggregate 

Latest releases of the Census Bureau re- COS! Of $12,562,952, with two others under 
lates to Michigan, Virginia and Minne- | Contract to cost $327,800, and with bids 
sota. Michigan had a total of 1,103,157 received on one project to cost $2,375,000. 
famili = ae : struction outside the District 

. of April 1 last year, with, For construc 

cemallion 98 of : , . of Columbia the program entails total 


598,195 receiving sets, or an average Of 50.6 
per cent. Minnesota had 608,389 families 
with 526,026 or 47.3 per cent_reporting sets. 
The aggregate number of families in Vir- 


expenditures of $415,000,000 authorized 
during the past five years. Of this phase 
of the program 52 buildings already have 
| been completed, involving expenditures of 
$16,974,410. In addition, 182 are under 
contract, and will cost $80,917,566, while 
bids are in the formative stage for 82 
other projects, to cost $61,716,800. 

Approximately 400 projects are in the 
drafting stage for buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia. These were .rep- 
resented as being “ready for drawing.” 
the sites already have been accepted in 
some instances, while in others, agents 
are inspecting sites, or sites have been 
advertised. When completed these proj- 
ects will represent an outlay of approxi- 
mately $182,000,000. 

About $150,000,000 is involved in con- 
struction contemplated for the District of 
Columbia. Thus far six buildings have 
been completed at a cost of $12,200,000. 
Two others are under contract, and will 
cost $23,550,000, while three others are in 
the market for bids, or in the specification 
stage. They will cost $3,950,000. In ad- 
dition $58,000,000 in projects for the Wash- 
ington area are in the drawing stage. 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Soviet Coal Enters 
Suropean Markets 


Growth in Russian Exports 
Said to Threaten Crisis 


Russian coal exports are occasioning 
uneasiness in Europe, according to in- 
formation from S. E. McMillan, American 
Consul at Warsaw, made available July 
21 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Polish newspaper “Kattowitzer 
Zeitung’ says, for example, that by rea- | 
son of Russian fuel exports “there is likely 
to be terrible chaos on all European mar- 
kets and the coal industry in each par- 
ticular country will undergo a still sharper 
crisis than now.” Undoubtedly the coal 
will be exported to southwestern markets 
where English coal has met the demands 
so far, and to northwestern markets, it 
was pointed out. 

The following 
was supplied: 

Concerning the Russian coal industry 
the newspaper also asserts that “with the 
exception of Holland, no European coun- 
try has so greatly increased its coal "0- 
duction in comparison with prewar acti- 
vity. While world coal production is said 
to have been 8.7 per cent bigger in 1929 
than in 1913, Soviet production was 50 
per cent heavier.” It is also remarked 
that “although the amount planned was 
not reached, nevertheless the coal ex-| 
ported by the Soviets amounted to 1,300,- 
000 tons in 1930. It is easy to foresee to 
what figures this export will attain when 
the quota planned is fully exhausted.” 

In the fiscal year 1928-29, almost the 
whole quantity of 39,800,000 tons of coal 
planned was produced by Russia. The 
need for coal had grown acute because of 
the country’s industrialiation and it was 
planned to produce 52,600,000 tons in 
1929-30, but only 46,651,000 tons were pro- 


‘CREATION OF 


additional information 


THILE the high cost of illness ap- 
pears to offer a real chance for co- 
operative effort in this country, few co- 
operative groups have taken advantage 
of this opportunity, according to infor- 
mation made available July 21 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

Although there are a few scattered in- 
stances in which medical or preventive 
work is done in the United States, they 
are not comparable to the activities in 
foreign countries, in which many coop- 
eratives are providing medical treatment 


duced. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the out-! or sick benefits, are running health 
put in the important Donetz Basin was! camps for children and members, or are 
30.732.000 metric tons and 35,781,000 tons coing sickness-prevention work of vari- 
respectively ous sorts. In a few cases, it was pointed 

The production plan for 1929-30 was, out, well-equipped hospitals are operated 


foreign cooperative societies. 
additional information 


by 
The following 
was supplied: 
Perhaps the most ambitious effort of 
an American cooperative society to 
furnish medical care is that of the 
United Workers’ Cooperative Association 
of New York City. A suite of rooms in 
one of its apartment buildings is re- 
served for a heaith clinic. Here are wait- 


pased on the progress of mechanizing mine 
production. In the preceding year such 
production amounted to 30 per cent of 
the total Russian coal, increased to 42 


per cent in 1929-30 and in the Donetz dis-| 
trict to 49 per cent. 

The productivity of labor was not im- 
proved and production costs were dimin-| 
ished by 1.8 per cent instead of 6.5 per) 
cent as expected, 
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New Plants Are Built Within Decade 
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ears Shortage Unless 


| 


put of electric energy in the United States. 

Because there has been a slowing down 
of applications this year for permits to 
construct water power plants, this is not, 
an indication that there is already a suf- 
ficient number of plants ‘of both types 
to care for the demands. The falling off 
is consistent with the present economic 
depression. When all factors are taken 
into consideration, such a condition is to | 
be regarded as normal under the circum- 
stances. | 

Between 1920 and 1930 the kilowatt- | 
hour production per capita ‘for the entire 
country rose from 391 to 800. During this 
period the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
regions made the largest use of electricity 
in proportion to population and the south 
central regions the least. The former 
averaged 1,412 kilowatt hours per capita 
in 1930 and the latter about 401. Montana 
is far in the lead among the individual 
States with a use in 1930 of about 2,823 
kilowatt hours for each person. This high 
utilization is due mainly to the large 
amount of electricity used in the great 
metallurgical enterprises of the State, 
compared with the relatively small popu- 


| lation. 


Other States showing notably intensive 
use of electricity are California, Washing- 
ton, and Utah, with more than 1,500 kilo- 
watt-hours per capita. 

Domestic customers total 20,391,200, 
while commercial consumers constitute 
the remainder of the 24,627,900 customers. 
More than 84,650,000 of the poulation now 
hives in electrically-lighted homes. To 
carry electric power to the millions of cus- 
tomers, a tota! of 204,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines of 11,000 volts and above 
(circuit miles) are employed. 

For the 12 months ended May 31, the 
total revenue from ultimate consumers 
amounted to $1,987,815,000. Both the rapid 
installation of new domestic applicances 
and factory equipment gives ever} evi- 
dence of an increasing demand for more 
current in the future. The harnessing of 
fivers near cities for the production of 
power makes its proguction both cheaper 
to the manufacturer and the consumer. 


Permits for Building 
Reduced During June 


Expenditure of 105 Millions 


Contemplated, One-third 
Less Than in 1930 


Estimated costs of buildings for which 
permits were issued in June in 344 of the 
country’s larger cities showed a 19.2 per 
cent decline from May and a decrease of 
nearly 36 per cent from June, 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement July 21 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 


The decline from May to June was 
greater for nonresidential buildings. 
amounting to 28.7 per cent, compared 


with a 16.1 per cent drop for residential 
structures. June permits showed a con- 
templated expenditure of $105,444,130. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Types of Buildings 

Reports of building permits issued re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor from 344 
identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over, indicate that there was a 
decrease of 19.2 per cent in the estimated 
cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued during June, 1931, as compared 
with May, 1931. There was decrease 
of 16.1 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new residential buildings and a decrease 
of 28.7 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new nonresidential buildings comparing 
permits issued during these two periods. 

The estimated cost of total building 
operations for which permits were issued 
during June, 1931, was $105,444,130. New 
buildings for which permits were issued 
during the month of June, 1931, were 
planned to house 9,542 families. This is a 
decrease of 16.0 per cent in the number 
of family dwelling units as compared 
with the month of May, 1931. 


Comparison of Permits 
Comparing permits issued in 297 identi- 
cal cities in June, 1931, and June, 1930 
there was a decrease of 35.9 per cent in 
total construction; a decrease of 25.3 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings and a decrease of 46.0 
per cent in the estimated cost of new 
nonresidential buildings. The number of 
family dwelling units provided decreased 
19.2 per cent comparing June, 1931, with 
June of the preceding year. 
Permits were issued during June, 


a 


[Continued on Page 5,-Column 3.] 


COOPERATIVE UNITS 
URGED TO CUT COSTS OF ILLNE 


SS 


Few Groups in America Have Adopted System as Have 
European Countries, Says Labor Department 


ing room, doctor's office and dentist's 
office. The patient pays a flat fee for 
each visit. 

The cooperative Temperance Cafe of 
Chicago pays sick benefits of $1 per day 
to any employe who is ill more than a 
week. Sick benefit societies partake of 
the cooperative character, of course, but 
can not be said to be part of the co- 
operative movement. 

Perhaps the organization of this type 
which most nearly cooperative in 
character is the Workmen's Circle, which 
carries on many social activities on a 
cooperative basis. Among these are sick 
benefits, operation of tuberculosis san- 
itarium, and death benefits 

The New York City branch of the or- 
ganization pays sick benefits of $6 per 
week for a maximum of 15 weeks per 
year. Data supplied the Bureau by the 
organization show that the sick benefit 
department has a membership of 57,691 
persons, of whom 9,745 received benefits 
during the past* year, totalling $357,833, 
or an average of about six weeks’ bene- 
fits per member. For these benefits each 
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Seizing of Autos 


| 


| 


New Orleans Fee for Release 
Of Machines Improperly 
Parked Held Valid 


New Or :eEans, La., July 21. 
A N ORDINANCE of New Orleans per- 
mitting the impounding of auto- 
mobiles improperly parked on the 
Streets and requiring payment of a fee 
of $3 before the owner may reclaim his 
automobile has just been held valid by 
the Louisiana Supreme Court. 

It was concluded that the ordinance 
is @ reasonable exercise of the police 
power vested in municipalities. The 
court found that the commission council, 
in enacting the ordinance, has acted for 
the protection and welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The City of New Orleans had appealed 
from a decision of the first city court 
declaring the section of the traffic ordi- 
nance unconstitutional and ordering the 
city to return a fee which had been paid 
by an owner to have his automobile 
released. 


| 
| 


Defects in Cruisers 
_ Are Explained by 


Secretary Adams 


Says Policy of Constructing 
Naval Vessels in Groups 
From One Standard De- 
sign Is Responsible 


Faults in the new series of 10,000-ton 
cruisers—which have run under weight, 
have developed cracked stern posts, and 
which have a pronounced roll—are due 
in a measure, Charles Francis Adams, | 
the Secretary of the Navy, stated orally 
July 21, to the policy of constructing naval 
vessels in groups from a single standard 
design. 

“The way to build ships is to constantly 
,keep building,” Secretary Adams _ de- 
clared, “instead of doing it all at once 
There is much we don’t know about this 
subject of rolling, but we do know that 
the gun firing of those ships on the whole 
has been very excellent. 

Design Altered 

That either rolling tanks or bilge keels 
will be placed on the eight cruisers now 
in service—Salt Lake City,” “Pensacola,” 
|“*Houston,” “Chester,” “Chicago,” “North- 
j;ampton,” “Augusta,” and “Louisville’— 
| was announced by Secretary Adams. The 
| design of the ships now under construc- | 
| tion—the “New Orleans,” “Portiand,” 
|“Astoria,” “Indianapolis,” “Minneapolis,” 
‘Tuscaloosa,” and “San Francisco”—has 
been altered to prevent repetition of this 
fault, he added. 

The designs of the cruisers now under 
construction have been changed in vari- 
ous ways, it was pointed out orally at the 
Department, to bring them closer to 10,000 


Treaty tons, provide heavier and more 
|reliable stern posts, and increase the 
stability. 


“Too Much Compromising” 

The situation which brought about the 
; tendency to roll was largely the result of 
/“too much compromising”, the Secretary 
said, betwen safety in battle and steadi- 
ness. By locating the center of gravity 
relatively low, he explained, the safety is 
increased since (the ship would be less 
likely to sink if the hull were punctured 
ear the water line, while by providing a 
higher center of gravity the steadiness of 
the ship would ve increased. 

An investigation to determine the cause 
of defects in the stern post castings still 
1S being pushed, Secretary Adams declared. 
While the cause cf the defect is unknown, 
it is possible thil:in the effort to save 
weight and meet Treaty requirements the 
specifications weie drawn up to provide 
for too light a casting, he added. 

That the gunnery records of these “un- 
stable” ships is excellent is borne out in 
jr ports of exercises recently conducted in 
| Asiatic waters by the “Houston”, it was 
said at the Department. This ship's 
|record, it was explained, was “most ex- 
| cellent” in target practice. 
| Five Under Weight 
| Further oral information made available 
the Department follows: 
Five of the ‘“10,000"-ton 
from 50 to 800 tons below their antici- 
pated weight. Tables transmitted to the 
League of Nations recently show that the 
“Chester” has been found to weigh 
9,200, the “Houston.” 9,050, the 
ampton” 9,050, the “Pensacola” 9,100 esti- 
mated, and the “Salt Lake City” 9,100. 

The weight of the “Chicago,” which has 
been placed in service since the list was 


| 


jat 


| 


cruisers range 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


‘Three States Report 
| More Auto Deaths 





Number of Accidents Also 
Greater Than Last Year 


HartTrorD, Conn., July 21 
During the first six months of the 
year, 7,456 motor vehicle accidents have 
;been reported in Connecticut, according 
|lo the State Motor Vehicle Department. 
Persons killed in highway accidents num- 
bered 186, while 5,156 were injured. 
The number of accidents for the same 
period last year was 8,887, the number 
| injured was $530 and the number killed 
| was 174. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 21. 


Motor vehicles accidents during the first } 


five months of this year, according to a 
statement issued by the Division of Mo- 
tor Vehciles, totaled 13,615 as 
11,814 for the same period in 1930, the 
increase this vear being 15.24 per cent, 
The total number of persons 
it was stated, increased in 1931 
per cent, while the number of 
increased by 9.95 per cent 


by 19.24 
deaths 


HELENA, Mont., July 21. 


Deaths in Montana from automobile 


accidents during the first six months this | 
| year increased 24 per cent, compared with | 


a similar period last year, according to 
a statement by the Registrar of Vital 
| Statistics, Lucien L. Benepe. There were 
52 fatalities during the first half of 1931 
and only 42 during the same months a 
year ago 


‘Railwa 


r 
| 


but | 
“North- | 


against | 


injured, | 


ee 
ys Finish | 
Presenting Case 


For Higher Rates 


| 
| 


| 
| 


I. C. C. Ends Hearing of 


Carriers, With Announce-| 
ment of Prompt Consid- 
eration of Application 


Time Element Called 
Essence of Case. 


Shippers Protest Efforts to 


Shorten Period for Presen- 
tation of Testimony in Op- 
position to Increase 





Following a united plea of railroads 
that a decision be shortly forthcoming 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion upon the carriers’ plea for a 15 per 


| cent freight rate increase, the initial hear- | 


ings on the carriers’ proposal were ad- 
journed with the announcement that the 
plea for prompt action will be given im- 
mediate consideration and an order is- 
sued in the near future dealing with the 
matter. (Ex Parte No. 103.) 

Grenville Clark, on behalf of the in- 
vestors in rail securities, asked that the 
Commission hand down a decision in the 
proceedings by Sept. 1, and asserted that 
in an ecmergency of the nature of the 
carriers’ proposal, all other matters be- 
fore the Commission could bese pushed to 
one side without injuring the public in- 
terest. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, on behalf of the rail- 
roads, urged the Commission not to delay 
so long as August 31 before the commence- 
ment of the hearings devoted to the pres- 
entation of opposition testimony. 

Speaks for Shippers 

Charles E. Elmquist, on behalf of shipper 
interests, told the Commission that both 
the railroads and the bankers have seen 
lor a long time the steady decline in rail 
reyenue, and the impairment of railroad 
credit, and yet did not present their case 
to the Commission before the middle of 
June. He asked that in the interest of 
Justice to the shipping public, full op- 
portunity be given for the presentation of 
opposition testimony. He was supported 
in his contentions by J. H. Henderson, 
Commerce Counsel for the Iowa Commis- 
sion, and J. V. Norman of the Southern 
hardwood interests. 

Arguing in Supportof the banking inter- 
ests, Greenville Clark asserted that there 
were certain decisions in life in which the 
time element was the very essence. He 
contended that the present railroad emer- 
gency presented a similar situation re- 
quiring immediate action by the Commis- 
sion in either approval or denial of the 
request for increased rates if it was to 
have beneficial results. 

Contending the current railroad situa- 
tion was exactly comparable to the situ- 


; ation in Germany, Mr. Clark asserted that 


there was involved the major issue of the 
economic condition of the people and hu- 
man livelihood. 

It is safe to say, Mr. Clark declared, 
that if this case is allowed to drag for 
months an increase of 15 per cent will be 
insufficient to meet the requirements. He 
urged the compressing of all testimony in 
opposition to the railroads’ plea and im- 
mediate continuation of the present hear- 
ings 


Restates Railroad Position 

Mr. Bikle for the railroads restated the 
position of the railroads regarding pro- 
cedural methods to be followed. He said 
a short intermission between the first and 
second hearing, the latter to begin not 
later than August 3, would be quite sal- 
isfactory to the carriers. Asked by Com- 
missioner Meyer that he reduce to writ- 
ing any recommendations for future pro- 
; cedure, Mr. Bikle said he was prepared to 
give it now. He accordingly recommended | 
the allotment of definite periods for the 
hearing of evidence representative of spe- 
cific commodity interests. 


Mr. Elmquist, for the shippers, vigor- 
ously opposed the proposals both of 
Messrs. Clark and Bikle, ascerting that 


the carriers had known for many months 
past of their needs. He recommended that 
the hearings be adjourned with the con- 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.]| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Road Constru 


Progress on Federal-aid High- | 
way Projects Four Months 
Ahead of Last Year 


}‘EDERAL-AID highway construction 

projects in the active stage on June 
30, the end of the Federal fiscal year, 
totaled $442.000,000, and the program 
is four months ahead of last year, ac- 
cording to an oral statement July 21 
by C. D. Curtiss, Chief of the Division 
of Control of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The following information also 
was given orally by Mr. Curtiss: 

The projects included in the total are 
those approved by ine Bureau, but not 
completed, such work as has_ been 
completed being subtracted from. the 
total. It is considered likely that at 
least $50,000,000 more of construction 
will be approved this year. 

The projects under way June 30 cov- 
ered 19.458 miles of highways. A year 
ago the corresponding mileage was 
13,384. 

Projects approved so far this year 
equal in funds involved the amount 
approved up to the end of October in 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Need of Relief Funds | 


Expected to Become | 
Still More Serious 


Dependent Families Doubled 
Since Last Year, States Re- 
port to the President's 
Emergency Committee 


Welfare and relief needs during the 
Winter will be more acute than last Fall, 
even if business improves, and relief funds 
must be supplied largely by municipal and 
county appropriations, the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
was informed in a report July 21 by Allen 
T. Burns, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Community Chests 
and Councils 

Mr. Burns made his report on the basis 
of a survey of 184 of 376 cities of the 
country having populations of more than 
25,000. The survey was undertaken at 


the request of the Emergency Committee | 


and will be completed by Fall. The re- 
turns from the 184 cities so far studied 
show that in many, the number of de- 
pendent families has doubled since last 
year. 

Extent of Private Funds 

Private philanthropy, Mr. Burns said, 
can not posstbly raise all the funds needed 
to meet the aggregate demand. Private 
funds in many localities have already becn 
exhausted with the year only half gone. 
His report follows in full text: 

Since the formai iauncning of the Wel- 
fare and Relief Mobilization--as the con- 
certed movement has been named 
have received revorts from 184 of the 376 
cities. The findings are being analyzed as 
they are received, so that we may have 


before us a clear picture of the entire sit- | 


uation before the concentrated fund-rais- 
ing period, Oct. 19 to Nov. 25. Only two 
general conclusions can be drawn from 
the information thus far in hand, but 
these stand out with steadily increasing 
boldness. 

Reports from the 184 cities surveyed 
provide unquestionable confirmation of the 
prediction made to us in the beginning 
by Acting Chairman Croxton that, what- 
ever change may come in business condi- 
tions, welfare and relief needs will be 
more acute next Winter than last. 

We find there was no exaggeration in 
the statement of the President's Commit- 
tee that “no emergency since the war has 
demanded the thoughtful help of public- 
spirited organizations more than that of 
the present unemployment situation and 
the problems growing out of it.” Im- 
provement in business conditions can not 
alter this phase of the situation For 
every thousand families restored to eco- 
nemic independence we shall find another 
thousand -whose resources have become 
exhausted—and many who are once more 
on a self-supporting basis are going to 
have a hard pull to make up the losses 
they have suffered. 

In many cities we find the number of 


clusion of the day’s testimony, to be re- | dependent families doubled over last 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.]| 


BELIEF THAT COAST IS SINKING 


NOT SUPPORTED BY OBSERVATIONS | 


Annual Variations Shown at Ports But No Permanent 


Change Has Occurred in a Century 


Division of Tides and 
Department 


Assistant Chief, 


| 
| 
} 
ever study of tides furnishes data for 
| det2.mining whether or not the 
coasts of the United States are sinking 


| It is no mean task to discover the 
| “mean sea-level” of any part of the 
United States. Rolling waves, high 
powerful tides, winds sweeping in over 
the sea or land, heavy torrential rain- 
torms, and other meteorological 
changes, all tend to complicate the deli- 
cate precision of instruments of the De- 
partment’s scientists, because all these 
factors tend to affect decided changes in 
the level of the sea. Even during com- 
paratively calm weather the task is not 





| 


| 


of -n easy nature. 

Because of the hundreds of million 
of dollars involved in the widespread 
shippin services conducted by United 
States merchant vessels and foreign 
vessels entering into United = States 
waters, it is of paramount importance 


that mariners and others have all pos- 
ible information concerning the move- 
ments of tides and currents. Lack of 
knowledge of the movement of the tide 
oftentimes ties up thousands of dollars 


n- cargo at large maritime ports. 
| Tides vary from day to day, from 
|} month to month, and will show wide 


| aanual fluctuations. Thic is shown not 


Only by the Jifferent levels for these pe- 
riods in ports like New York and San 


By H. A. 


Marmer 


Currents, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


of Commerce 


Francisco, but in all arms of the sea 
and along al! coasts. It is not surpris- 
sing that the annual variation should 
differ in two perts so widely apart and 
situated on different oceans, as New York 

San Francisco, but i‘ is also true 
that the sea level at any point in a Gon- 
siderable stretc's of the coast line will 
show wide annual variations. 

Along the Atlantic coast the range of 
annual variation of sea level increases 
from north to south. At Portland this 
range is barely a quarter of a foot, at 
Fort Hamilton and Atlantic City it is 
litt’. .more than half a foot, while at 
Fernandina it is exactly a foot. Each 
place has its ovm characteristics. In 
general, the Atlantic Coast sea level is 
lowest in Winter and highest in the 
Autumn months 

At Seattle the sea level 
relatively uniform low level from April 
to October, while at San Francisco and 
San Diego the high level phase occurs 
in October. At Astoria, which is situ- 
ated on the Columbia River, the effect 
of the fresh water flow is to be noted. 

Two problems concern the scientists 
in determining mean sea level. The first 
is, how long a series of tide observa- 
tions is required to give an accurate 
determination of mean sea level; the 


maintains a 


j 
' 


(Continued on Paye 2, Column 3.) 
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ction Credit Renewals 
Program Expedited 


Proposed to Aid | 


German Finances 


United States Urges World 
Bankers to Provide for 
Adequate Extensions of 
Present Obligations 





Details of Proposal 
Under Discussion 


Creation of Committee Sug- 


gested to Inquire Into Im- 
mediate Needs and Long- 
term Conversions 


Proposals for the rehabilitation of Ger- 
man finances, made by the American dele- 
gation to ihe Seven Power Conference 
held in London July 21 emphasized as 
their most important point steps by Ger- 
many’s creditors to prevent the withdrawal 
of short term credits. 

It is suggested in the plan that gov- 
ernments having principal banking cen- 
ters should encourage their bankers “to 
permit the maintenance for an adequate 
period of time of present outstanding lines 
ot credit to Germany,” with this arrange- 
ment being supplemented, however, “by 
strict control of all foreign transactions 
by the Reichsbank.” 

Credit Committee Named 

The selection of a committee to in- 
quire into immediate further credit needs 
of Germany, to arrange for the suggested 
renewal of short-term credits, and to de- 
velop plans for converting some of these 
short-term credits into long term credits, 
likewise is proposed. 

The American proposals were presented 
to the conference by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, and later were 
made public by the Aciing Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr. Mr. Castle 
Stated orally that there had been little 
discussion of the American proposals after 
they had been read, but that the finance 
ministers of Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France, Italy and Bel- 
glum were meeting later in the day in 
order to discuss the details of the plan. 
Discuss American Plan 

Mr. Castle also explained orally that 
the plan had been sent to Secretary Stim- 
son and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon, when they were in 
Paris on July 17, and that they had dis- 
;cussed it with the French and Germans 
{on July 49. 
| The total number of-short-term credits 
extended to Germany is  $1,200,000,000, 
Mr. Castle stated orally. Of this about 
50 per cent have been extended by the 
United States, while only about 5 per 
cent have been extended by France. 

Text of Proposal 
| The American proposal as sent to Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Mellon at London 


follows in full text: 

“The essence of the problem is the 
restoration of confidence in Germany's 
economic life, both in Germany and 
abroad. 

“1. On the political side the United 


'States hopes that, through mutual good 
; Will and understanding, the European 
nations may eliminate all friction so that 
the world may rely upon the political 
Stability of Europe 

“2. On the economic side, the present 
emergency is strictly a short-term credit 
crisis. Fundamental pressure upon Ger- 
man economy during the period of de- 
pression has been relieved by the joint 
action of the creditor powers in suspend- 
ing all payments upon = governmental 
debts during the period of one year. But 
Germany has financed her economic ac= 
tivities to a very great extent through 
the medium of short-term foreign eredits. 
‘There is no reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the basis upon which these credits 
rest, but the general uncertainty which 


[Continued on Page 3. Column 1. 
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Canada to Revise 
Tariff on Magazines 


New Proposal Fixes Duty on 
Basis of Advertising 


Changes from the original proposals for 
tariff duties on magazines and periodicals 
entering Canada which are characterized 
as important have been proposed in the 
Canadian Parliament, according to advices 
from Oliver B. North, Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache at Ottawa, and an-« 
nounced July 21 by the Department of 
| Comme rce. 

The original proposal, made in the June 
2 tariff revision decree, was for a flat 15 
cents per pound duty. The modifications 
now offered have the effect, it was ex- 
plained orally, of reducing the duties 
through a less general application. Follow- 

ig is the full text of the Department's 
announcement: 

Important changes in the import duties 
on magazines, to become effective Sept. 1, 
1931, have been proposed in the Canadian 
Parliament 

Under these provisions magazines in 
which the advertising does not exceed 20 
per cent of the total space will be ad- 
;mitted free of duty. 

Magazines, including agricultural books, 
technical and trade journals, unbound or 
| paper-bound, which by reason of their 
advertising content are subject in the 
; country of origin to zone rates of postage 
|based upon certain advertising contents, 
| will be dutiable, under the general tariff 
applying to the United States, at 2 cents 
per copy, when the space devoted to ad- 
vertising exceeds 20 per cent but does not 
exceed 30 per cent of the total space; 
and at 5 cents a copy when the space 
devoted to advertising exceeds 30 per cent 
of the total space. 

Periodicals or portions of newspapers 
consisting largely of figgion and/or feature 
| stories or articles, or articles and or comic 
supplements, will be dutiable at 15 cents 
per pound ‘with a minimum of 15 cents 
per copy.). 

Magazines published in other than the 
|French or English languages, as well at 
| newspapers, unbound, not mentione¢ 
| above, and tailors’, milliners’, and mantua 
| markers’ fashion plates, when imported iz 
| single copies in sheet form with periodic 
trade journals, are admitted free of duty 
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‘California Census Proposed Change 
Results Analyzed ‘ © 
| tite In Aircraft Code 


|Males Are Greater in Number 


‘ a ‘Industry Also Is Recovering, 
Housing Facilities 


Government Fosters Build- 
ing by Providing Credit 
To Contractors at a Low 
Rate of Interest 





About one-half the population of Ber- 
lin lives in a district comprising only one- 
thirteenth of the city, according to a re- 
port on German housing conditions re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 
Alfred W. Jones, American Vice Consul in 
Berlin. / : 

Of these 1,035,000 people lived in two- 
room apartments, while 52,700 families 
lived in one-room apartments. The re- 
sult of this congestion has put a heavy 
burden on the German state govern- 
ments, which contribute subsidies to 
building program in_ various cities 
throughout the Reich, it was said. — 

That part of the report made available 
for publication by the Department of 
State follows in full text: ; 

In 1914 all housing construction in 
Germany came to a standstill. Following 
the war came the revolution 


period of inflation, and even during this | 
latter time the government, for various | 


reasons beyond the scope of this report, 
neglected the opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of cheap labor and materials. 


New Ideas Developed 
Therefore, it was not until 1924 that 
the barest beginning was made in trying 
o meet the preceding 10 years. During 
Pot year only some 7,000 permits were 


granted, and not until 1925 was a real | 


start made. To the end of 1930 in cities 
ef 50,000 and over, 621,865 permits for 
dwellings were issued. 


These buildings are known distinctively | 


in Germany as “Neubau.” In their con- 
struction have gone new ideas in financ- 
ing and in architecture, so that the revo- 
jution in housing may be said to be as 
eomplete as in ‘any other phase of the 


national life. Every effort has been made | 


to meet the pecuilar post-war problems, | 


but so far with only partial success. | 


. Important as the construction indus- | 
try is to any national economy, an €S-| 


and the| 


According to State Labor 
Commissioner 


LITTLE Rock, ArKk., July 21. 

Agriculture ,and industry in Arkansas 
are both in good condition, particularly 
the former; according to an oral statement | 
by the State Labor Commissioner, W. A. | 
Rooksbery, upon his return from a tour | 
of a part of the State. | 


According to Commissioner Rooksbery, ; 
the outlook for the Winter throughout the 
State is good, both from the standpoint 
of employment and industry, chiefly be- | 
cause of excellent crops. Thousands of } 
families have benefited from the lesson | 
last winter and are canning large quanti- | 
ties of surplus farm products and fruit 
for winter food supply, he said. 

Crops throughout the State never were 
in better condition, the Commissioner said, | 
and if ‘the present status is maintained | 
the State will have its best year from the 
standpoint of agricultural production. 
Markets, he said, also are holding fairly 
steady, the demand for farm products be- 
|} ing constant. ‘ 


Manufacturing in the State, he said,! - 
has shown a 1 per cent gain in production 
and employment, compared with the pre- 
vious month, most of the gain being due | 





The training 


A balloon’ piloted by a naval officer has just won the n ational balloon race in a 12-hour flight which carried the 
lighter-than-air ship a distance of approximately 215 miles. 


of pilots for lighter-than-air craft, 


ta the resumption of full-time working 
operations at Fort Smith. Several of the 
tactories are working overtime, he stated. 

Construction work in Arkansas is far 
|below the average, however, there being 
little public or private building under 
way, he said. 


Opposition Declared 





| 


— To Another Review 


Department of Justice Files 
Brief in Answer to Plea 
For New Inquiry Into 
Constitutianality of Law 


Of Prohibition Act | Real Value to Schools | 


| 
| 
| 


{liam John Cooper, Federal Commissioner 


with the increasing size of the fleet of Navy dirigibles, has become an important part of the course in aeronau- 
tics. At the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst a school has been established for the development of pilots and me- 
chanics for this branch of the air service. The picture illustrates class instruction in handling free balloons, the 
type entered in the national balloon race. 
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Administration of Education Studied | 
In Economical Program for Schools 


- To Feed Livestock 





‘Unfortunate as Depression Is, Says Commissioner, It Is of 





The efficiency and economy of the 
}administration of education in the United 
| States is now being scrutinized severely 
| because of the economic depression, Wil- 


out of the present plight, education will! 
be reorganized in many piaces where its | 
administration is faulty, where there is 
rivalry, duplication, waste, and lack of co- | 
ordination. 

This is particularly true of administer- | 
ing education in the higher institu-| 
tions. It is recognized that there are) 


First 
|of Education, stated orally at the Depart- 
|ment of the Interior July 21. Additional 
|information supplied is as follows: 


Parters hethustued 


Crops Under Lien 


‘Chief of Seed Loan Office Plea for Clemency 
States Permits to Utilize 
Grain Must Be Applied for | 


Farmers in the drought regions of North | 


Than Females, Asserts 
Census Bureau 


The total population of California on 
April 1, 1930, was 5,677,251, comprising 2.,- 
942,595 males and 2,734,656 females, or 
107.6 males per 100 females. There were 
in the State 5,040,247 white persons, 81,048 
| Negroes, 368,013 Mexicans, and 187,943 of 
| oth races, the last including Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. 

As compared with the number in 1920, 
the white population of California shows 
}an increase of 54.4 per cent, while the 
| Negro population (which numbered 38,- 
763 in 1920) increased 109.1 per cent. Mex- 
icans, who form 6.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the State, were for the most 
part classified in 1920 with the foreign- 
born whites, or the native whites ef for- 
eign or mixed parentage, but in 1930 they 
were given a separate classification, the 
instructions to enumerators directing that 


| nitely white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or 
Japanese, should be returned as Mexican.” 
| The white population included 2,930,135 
jnatives of native parentage, 1,300,078 


ber of foreign born, 436,658 were natural- 
ized, 82,240 had taken out their first pa- 
pers, and 256,047 were returned as alien, 
with reports on citizenship missing for 
35,089. Alien foreign-born whites repre- 
sented 4.5 per cent of the population in 
aoe as Gompared with 8.3 per cent in 

The population 21 years of age and over 
numbered 3,864,388, or 68.2 per cent of the 
total. The foreign-born white population 


762,822, of which number 224,812 were re- 


turned as alien—ZJssued by the Bur 
the Census, , = 











By Albert B. Fall 


In Routine Channel 





“all persons born in Mexico, or having | 
parents born in Mexico, who are not defi- | 


natives of foreign or mixed parentage, and | 
810,034 foreign born. Of the whole num-| 


21 years of age and over amounted to) 


pecially great significance must be at-| 


| The curtailment or threatened curtail- 


tached to this phase of economic activity | 
jn Germany. This is partly due to pe- 
culiar causes, which operate to only a) 
limited extent in the fields of public | 
buildings and industrial construction, but | 
which, in small dwelling construction, 
have the effect of giving this an | 
tance to the future economy of the Reich 
which can hardly be exaggerated. So-) 
cialism in this field has already carried | 
so far as to give the state a great re- | 
sponsibility, not only to the economic 
health of the country, but to the well- | 
being of its working classes. This re-| 
sponsibility seems to be about to place | 
considerable burden upon the state, un-| 
less some way can be found out of the | 
present difficulties. 


Socialized Building 


The construction total of new apart- 
ments in the large and medium cities | 
wover 50,000) in 1929, the peak year, was 
162,000. Of this 58 per cent were put up| 
by a type of social building organization | 
which proves that its construction schemes | 
answer social needs and which therefore 
receives public building subsidies. Eight 
per cent of the remainder were built by 


| Amendment and the National Prohibition | 


|in the case of Garcia v. United States,| have on the administration of schools. 


iti | has brought educators 
Opposition to another review by the Su-|™ent of revenues 4 
preme Court of the United States of the | al " 1 alee is eae Genoa a 
constitutionality of the  LHighteenth struction at less cost. 
Depression Is Aid 
Unfortunate as the depression is, one 
court opposing the grant of certiorari|can not lose sight of a real good it will 


Act has been expressed by the Depart-| 
ment of Justice in a brief just filed with | 
the 


No. 148. |It has caused educators to study the, 

The petitioner, in urging review by the; whole administrative system in many | 
court of his conviction charging illegal | places and already there is an unmistak- | 
manufacture and possession of intoxicating |able trend in the direction of a more 
liquor, declared in his brief that the court! business-like handling of this phase of 
should “take judicial notice of the fact| public service. It may very well be that | 
that a large majority of the people, the | ———-——— ea 


authors of the Constitution, have repu-/| have, for the last 10 years, continuously | 
diated the Eighteenth Amendment as not | violated the Eighteenth Amendment) 


being legally part of the Constitution by | openly as well as secretly; that it has been | 
violating it openly and surreptitiously and |impossible for all the powers of the Goy- 
by clamoring for its repeal as being ex-| ernment to enforce its provisions. 


trinsically contrary to the fundamentals of Extent of Violation 


the Constitution and destructive of its 
corner stone.” , “The court will take judicial snes 
of the numerous prohibition cases on its 
‘ Previous Rulings Cited : own docket, of the reports of the Depart- | 
In its brief, the Department of Justice ment of Justice, which show only a small! 


responds to the request of the petitioner percentage of the actual violations; of the 
\by pointing out that the Supreme Court | numberless cases which are reported in 








no universally appiicable principles gov- | 


erning the organization and adminis- | 


tration of higher institutions. Each case 
must be decided in the light of all the 
facts which bear upon it. It is pretty 
generally recognized, however, that com- 


| petition rather than cooperation among 


the several States supporting institutions 
of higher education is the prevailing spirit. 
No satisfactory solution of the problem 
has been found in any of the States which 
may be recommended to others. 

States Coordinate 


Already there is a tendency of States to 
coordinate the scattered and rival educa- 


| tional activities among their State sup- 


ported schools of higher learning. The 
Office of Education has just published the 
survey on public higher education in Ore- 
gon made by a commission appointed by 
the Federal Commissioner at the request 


‘of the State with which the Office coop- 


erated. 
The problem of Oregon is not a new one, 


To overcome a heterogeneity of administra- | 


tion and lack of uniformity among the 
five State supported higher institutions, 
the Legislature enacted a law creating a 
State Board of Higher Education whose 


Dakota and Montana have been author- 


To Be Discussed 


Aeronautics Branch and In- 
dustry to Consider Rules; 
New Requirements Plan- 

| ned for Light Planes 


| Changes in the Department of Com- 
merce airworthiness requirements for air- 
craft which will be suggested next week 
at the annual conference with domestic 
manufacturers are largely of a minor na- 
ture, Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, stated orally July 21. 

Fundamental design of aircraft built in 
the United States has become so well 
established, he pointed out, that, the regu- 
latory agency of the Government and the 
industry itself are in fairly complete ac- 
cord on the safety requirements which 
must be observed in constructing aircraft 
for commercial or civil use. 


Amendments Favored 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., members of which recently 
conferred with officers of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department on the pro- 
posed amendments, announced July 21 
that it will favor 25 amendments in the 
interest of “increasing the safety of air- 
craft and as a means of bringing the 
regulations governing the design and con- 
struction of airplanes into conformity with 
th: advances that have been made in en- 
ginecring in the past year.” 

The chamber’s announcement said that 
chief among its tentative proposals will 
be one asking that light airplanes, which 
| have been produced in large numbers this 
year, be required to exhibit the same 
| Spinning characteristics demanded of 
heavier aircraft. 
| 


Spinning Requirement 


One of the amendments 'to this code 
| agreed upon last year defined light air- 
|planes as heavier-than-air aircraft of 
| less than 1,000 pounds gross weight. The 
definition further specifies for two types 
lof engines, the maximum wing loading 
and the ratio of wing area to horsepower. 


|ized to feed to their livestock crops which 
are under lien to the Federal Government 
|as security for crop production loans, if 
| they obtain permit so to use the crops, G. 
L. Hoffman, Chief of the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office, said July 21 in a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

Rain and cooler weather have relieved 
the more seriously affected drought areas 
of these States and made feed available 
for livestock so that fewer Federal loans 
are being asked in such regions under the 
recent offer of the Department of Agri« 
culture to resume making loans in this 
region, Mr. Hoffman said. 

Loans Again Sought 
| Mr. Hoffman stated orally July 21 that 
requests have been received for resumption 
|of farm rehabilitation loans in South Da- 
{kota where a heavy infestation of grass 
| hoppers has ruined crops over large areas. 
The suggestion is now under considera- 
tion, he said. The Department's prepared 
statement follows in full text: 

Rainfall and cooler weather in some of 
the more seriously drought affected coun- 
ties in northwestern North Dakota and 
|northeastern Montana, as well as in the 
{other sections of these States, during the 


Special Consideration Not 

To Be Given Application, 
_ According to Attorney 
General Mitchell 





The application for 
| filed by Albert B. Fall, 


Executive clemency 
under sentence for 


serving as Secretary of the Interior, “is 
not being treated differently than any 
| other such application,” the Attorney Gen- 


eral, William D. Mitchell, st y 
| Sule ai, ated orally 


| The request is still “in routine chan- 
nels,” said the Attorney General, and has 
not yet reached his desk. 
| President Hoover has not asked for a re- 
| port on the case, and that, in due course, 


| it would be submitted to him. 
| 





Views of Mr. Mitchell 
The Attorney General, in discussing the 
case at a press conference, explained that 
rules governing application for pardon pro- 
| vide that only in exceptional cases shall 
| there be Executive clemency prior to the 


alleged acceptanceof a $100,000 bribe while | 


He said that! 


public institutions and official depart- | constitutionality of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ments, leaving only 34 per cent as the | 


share of private activity. The total, | 
therefore, of socialized, or partly social- | 
ized building in this field, is two-thirds | 
of the whole. 3 

It is obvious that this large proportion 
‘places those in charge of its conduct under 
great obligations, so that misfortunes, 
caused either by mistaken judgment or, 
the inability to forecast economic trends, 
will tend to discredit the government and 
its agencies even more than when the | 
revailing laws of economics are allowed 
o freely operate. 

This report is intended to contemplate, 
primarily, the field of small and medium 
apartment construction, and in this field, | 
the activities of the government play an 
even more preponderant part, as will be) 
readily understood, the Reich not being 
interested in commercial construction or 
the building of large apartments. | 


Situation in Prussia 


The seriousness of the situation is 
clearly indicated by the fact that the 
State of Prussia will be able to build, ac- 
cording to official estimates, only 120,000 
apartments this year, against a total of 
193,000 in 1930. This is in spite of the 
fact that the apartments to be built will 
‘be smaller and cheaper, in spite of the 
necessity for providing lower rentals, and 
of the necessity for all the help which | 
can possibly be extended to industry in 
general and the building trades in par- 
ticular. 

The concern of the Government has 
caused the issuing of an executive order, | 
in January, by the Labor Minister, based | 
on the famous Emergency Executive De- | 
cree of Dec. 1, 1930. It is considered neces- | 
sary in this instrument, not only to out-| 
line the need for cheaper housing, and to 
try to indicate means to provide the re- 
quired capital, but also to require the 
statistical mobilization of the country’s 
housing resources. Lists of overcrowded 
and empty apartments are to be kept, as 
well as the record of births, arrivals, and 
departures, and in each case the entire 
economy of the municipality is to be con- 
sidered in any action taken. This execu- 
tive order is the government pronounce- 
ment of basic policy of the cominggmonths, 
and as such it will receive further atten- 
tion in subsequent sections of this report. 


| 
| 


ment and the Prohibition Act in the case | 
of United States v. Sprague. & also points | 
to an earlier decision of like effect in the | 
case of Rhode Island v. Palmer, and} 
contends that “no adequate reason ‘s pre- | 
sented by petitioner why the subject) 
should again be reviewed.” | 


In urging upon the court a reversal of ' 
is prior decisions, the petitioner, in his 
Srief, stated: 

“It is a matter of public notoriety of | 
which the court will take judicial notice | 
that a very large majority of the people | 


mately, those who really need the help. 
The contractor may have the money 
upon demand, but it is returnable to the 
State if, upon completion of the building, 
it cannot be entirely occupied by tenants 
possessing a certificate from the munici- 
pal authorities that they are without a 
suitable place to live, and that there is a 
source of income from work within the 
district, available to the family, such that 
it will be able to pay the proposed rent. 

In this way the help from the State is 
really available not so much to those who 
are in the most urgent need, but to the 
families who are sufficiently better off to} 
be able to afford the more expensive new 
buildings. The deficiency has been exag- 
gerated, or perhaps entirely created by the 
construction of a too expensive type of 
apartment, but in so far as the new build- 
ings are occupied at all, they must con- 
tribute to the relief of the housing short- 
age, and to the lowering of rents, so that 
the oldest and worse will tend to be aban- 
doned. 

The need for government help, which 
caused the inauguration of the present 
policy in 1924, still exists. In fact it may 
be said that what has been already done, 
although admirable from the point of 
point of view of qualitly, in quantity is 
very deficient. Capital either commands | 
extremely high rates of interest. or is not | 
available at all. The building industry is | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) | 








has recently considered and upheld the |the Federal Reporter during the last 10 | purpose was to unify their activities. Rival- 

years as evidence of systematic violations, | >i0, existed between the land-grant insti- 
of the 11 separate conflicting reports made {tutions and the State university, and 
by the 11 learned and distinguished mem~ | teacher training institutions introduced 
bers of the President's Commission on Law| other complications. The commission 
Enforcement, of the unerring test by which made a thorough study of the entire ad- 
the Literary Digest ascertained the senti- | ministration of these institutions and 


ment of the people for repeal, of thé large | unified 
majority of the members of the American | recommended © custtinated and 


Bar Association who stand for repeal, all | railable for 
of which conclusively show not acquies- | ae Se © 1 Soe we ee 
cence, but, on the contrary, repudiation; pony set up colleges within the 
pode aoe ee * seenae oe See university while others erected distinct 
Ciacasiiteetions * y © land-grant Rival 





institutions. colleges 
‘have resulted in many instances, each 
|gradually duplicating the other, whether 


Observations Fail to Show fitted for offering certain instruction or 


That Coast Line Is Sinking _ 


Regents Board Named 


; North Carolina has recently appointed 
[Continued from Page 1.] a single board of regents to bring about 
second, how can the sea level, derived) some unity there. The Federal Office of 
from a short series of observations, be cor-| Rqucation has been called on to assist. 
rected to a mean value. {On July 24, a subcommittee will confer 


In the first place, two series of 19-year| with the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
observation of the tides can be expected to| cation as a preliminary step. 


give a mean sea level that will not differ,| It is impossible at present to state to 


in actuality, by more than one or two) what extent educational funds have been 
hundredths of a foot. |curtailed on account of the depression. 
It is possible, however, to reduce the| However, public leaders are being led to 
time element by making secondary de-/ find out just how far their systems can 
terminations with considerable accuracy) produce efficient results at a minimum 
from observations covering periods of ajcost. The survey of school finance now 
month or more. This procedure involves | being launched by the Office of Education 
the comparison of simultaneous observa-| should not only be very helpful in con- 
tions at the station for which mean sea |solidating administration in its fiscal 
level is desired, with observations at some| aspects but should serve as a means of 
suitable station at which a longer series| introducing economies throughout the en- 
has been obtained. Delicate machines|tire administration which will not cause 
and complicated mathematical calcula-|instruction to suffer. 
tions are used in this case. 


| — 
Unless carefull -| sae : . 
fed. conclusions are bound wo sect” | Additional Time Is Sought 


justified conclusions are bound to result. | 
From a year's observations at. Atlantic | © Mas 
To Settle Mexican Claims 
Congress at its December session will 


City, for example, in 1912 and another in| 
1919 it might be concluded that the coast | 
of New Jersey was sinking at the rate of | 


five feet per century. However this is only extend the time for the settlement of 
an apparent conclusion, for, as a matter 
of fact, during this time there was really 
no change. P 


the claims of American citizens against 
| Mexico unless the contracting governments 
| meantime arrange the extension, Senator 


| first 18 days of July, have greatly relieved | Parole period.” He brought out that in 
ithe problem of feed for livestock, accord-| the case of the former Secretary of the 
ling to a statement made by G. L. Hoft- | Interior, who is serving a sentence of a 
|man, who is in charge of the Farmers’ | Year and one day, he would be eligible 
|Seed Loan Office, Department of Agri- | for parole after four months. An appli- 
| culture. cation for clemency, he said, can be filed 
| In accordance with Secretary Hyde's a oa of that period. ie 
policy of administering the funds appro-| | r. Mitchell referred to the provisions 
| priated by Congress for drought relief in of an Executive Order covering applica- 
|a sympathetic manner, the Department tions for pardon promulgated on Feb. 20, 
| has been willing to do everything possible par sections 10 and 14 of this order, to 
|to assist farmers, said Mr. Hoffman. The Which he alluded, read as follows: 
several acts of Congress dealing with the) Sections of Order 

drought relief problem impose upon the} “Section 10—When none of the per- 
| Secretary certain restrictions and limita-| sons so consulted advises clemency, the 
tions with reference to security for these | papers shall not be sent to the President 
| loans and purposes for which the money | except in capital cases or by his special 
is available. | request, or by special order of the Attor- 
| Afiects Thousands | ney General; but when any one of the 
| These regulations, limiting the num-| Officers consulted advises clemency the 
| ber of animals to be fed to five dairy cat-| Papers shall be submitted fo the Presi- 
tle, five beef cattle, and 25 sheep, will| dent. 

affect many thousands of small farmers| “Section 14—Applications for Executive | 
|whose grain crops have been destroyed} clemency will not be considered until after | 
|and whose credit has been exhausted. In| the person convicted has served some por- 
|those cases where farmers secured Spring | tion of his sentence, nor ordinarily, until 
loans from the Government, and the crops| he has reached his parole period and been 
;are under lien to the United States, the| denied parole, except upon a substantial 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., office has been au-| ——__— ae es - 
thorized to issue upon specific request per- 
mits to feed such crops to livestocks. 

The Grand Forks office received only a 
|few applications for loans for feed during 
; the past week, due, it is believed, to the 
|/improvement of the pasturage situation 
| by recent rains. Since the need for loans 
|at present has been obviated, because of 
jimproved pasturage conditions, Mr. Hoff- 
|man suggests that it would be well for) 
|farmers to defer borrowing until later 
;when actual necessity may arise. 
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The existing airworthiness code specifics 
that “all airplanes shall be able to recover 
| from a six-turn spin in no more than 
one and one-half additional turns” with 
controls neutral and power shut off, but 
|}does not make spin-testing compulsory 
|for “light” planes. The Aeronautical 
Chamber points out that new light air- 
planes are being used by private pilots 
who as a rule are less skillful than com- 
; mercial pilots and consequently should 
be subjected to the same spin tests. 


The proposed amendments which will 
be considered at the July 31 meeting, 
Col. Young declared, seem to be accept- 
able to the industry.” 


“At a preliminary meeting of some 
representatives of aircraft manufacturers, 
represented by the Aeronautic Chamber 
of Commerce, the indications were that 
the proposed changes in the airworthi- 
ness requirements seem to meet with the 
approval of both the Department and 
the manufacturers, Col. Young said. At 
the forthcoming conference there appar- 
ently will be no difference of opinion of 
major importance. The changes outlined 
by the Department are more or less con- 
cerned with points of mere detail and 
it is unlikely that any revisions of major 
Significance will be made.” 

Proposed amendments are concerned to 
a considerable extent with technical 
points, he added, although it is possible 
that some of the industry will bring up 
matters which have not been anticipated. 
The industry has announced, for in- 
stance, that it is in favor of having the 
Department establish specifications for 
fabric to be used in covering wings and 
iuselages. 

The date of the annual conference has 
been advanced this year, it was explaired 
orally at the Aeronautics Branch, in ir- 
der to facilitate the designing of new 
models to be introduced to the market 
early next year. The amended require- 


;ments will go into effect Sept. 1. 


showing of innocence or some other ex- 
ceptional circumstance, developed since 
the trial, which clearly justifies an ex- 
tension of Executive clemency. Every 
prisoner applying before his parole period 
must state why release on parole, when 
eligible, would not substantially meet the 
requirements in the case.” 
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Except for the new demands, created by | 


the depression for activity in industry, 
the greatest need, of course, is the stand- 
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Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, stated orally 
July 21. He asid that if an impasse in 
the work of the Commission continues be- 
yond the announced time limit, Aug. 31, 
and there is no agreement between the 
representatives of the countries on further 
time to arbitrate the claims 
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prehensive plan of additional construction, 
enlargement and improvement of the 
group of buildings which house the two 
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ing requirement in good times and bad, 
for adequate and decent housing in each 
community for its population. With cer- 
tain differences, the present German idea 
js to put the improvement of housing for 
the very poor in the same category as 
unemployment insurance, that is, the 
State has a limited liability. As in the 
case of unemployment, the State feels its 
liability limited by its ability to help, and 
by the seriousness of the need for help, 
but unlike the case of unemployment in- 
surance there is no time limit involved. 
On the other hand, the government will 
only extend help direct to the companies 
who are about to construct the buildings, 
and not direct to the tenants themselves 
in the form of a rent allowance. 

It is claimed that the subsidy to the 
people themselves would have the “pauper- 
izing” effect which is so often made the 
objection to the various forms of social 
insurance. Fortunately the government 
has a possible alternative course, which 
at present is being used in the form of 
greatly reduced interest charges to the con- 
tractors, the mongy lent being secured by 
a first mortgage. hese funds are raised 
by a special rent tax (“Hauszinssteuer”). 
The contractors would pay at the present 
time, in the open market, interest rates 
in many cases as high as 10 per cent, and 
the ordinary building operations, with 
rents well within the means of the poorer | 
classes would be impossible. 

The only precaution, therefore, which 
the Government must take is to see that 
the money lent to the contractors at low 
rates of interest is used to benefit, ulti- 
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awards, there is no doubt that Congress 
will act. 

Senator Fletcher said it is unfortunate 
to have an apparent standstill in the 
handling of these claims. “The claims 
have been pending a long time and ought 
to be cleared up,” he said. “I understand 
the two governments parties to the con- 
ventions have adequate authority to ex- 
tend the time. If they have no such au- 
thority or if they have and fail to act, 
there is no question that the, Congress 
will take up the matter so that the work 
on the claims may be concluded. The 
claimants are entitled to justice and all 
of the claims should be considered and 
disposed of as quickly as possible.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the 


July 21 declined to make any statement 
commenting on the differences and status 


of the Commission's work. The follow- 


PY 4,5 ing information, however, was obtained 
nas Ton ti )e P j ‘from the offices of the Commission: 
. p preg on—(P 6--¢ 1, 2, 6, 7) The proceedings have been at a stand- 


still since at a meeting of the three Com- 
missioners the presiding Commissioner de- 
clined to discuss any legal issue in rela- 
tion to a large pending case. The differ- 
ences respecting methods of procedure 
brought about friction among the Com- 
|missioners and the principal difficulty 
arose out of the action of the presiding 
Commissioner and the Mexican Commis- 
sioner in meeting in private conference 
to discuss cases in the absence of the 
American Commissioner, 
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United States on the Mixed Commission | 
\is Fred K. Nielsen, formerly Solicitor of | 
| the Department of State. Mr. Nielsen on 
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Berry Pests Removed 
By Use of Fumigation 


Fumigation of fresh raspberries, black- 
berries, and blueberries with ethlyene ox- | 
ide to destroy the Japanese beetle and | 
its larvae has proved successful in a num- | 
ber of experiments, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

Ethylene oxide was tested as a possible | 
substitute for 
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the governments of the forty-eight Sta 


carbon disulphide, con-| || Owen D. Younc Mrs. MepItt McCormick 
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both inflammable and explosive. Eth- Miss BELLE SHERWIN , 


ylene oxide is a colorless gas at ordinary 
temperatures d is neither explosive 
nor inflammable except in heavy mix- 
tures and at high temperatures. 

The new gas fumigant was tested in 
experiments with the beetles in cages and 
in baskets of fresh fruit. Baskets of 
fruit were placed in a room which was 
airtight. Temperatures were controlled. 
When used at the rate of two pounds per 
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larvae of the Japanese betle as well as 
adult Colorado potato beetles and Mexi- 
can bean beetles. 

The development of satisfactory fumi- | 
gants is an important phase of the De- 
partment’s efforts to pfevent the spread 
of injurious insects by the transportation 
of fruits, vegetables, and other plants, 
|from infested -territory to noninfested 
areas.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
‘ riculture. 
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Credit Renewals | 
Proposed to Aid | 


German Finances 





United States Urges World, 
Bankers to Provide for 
Adequate Extensions of 
Present Obligations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


has prevailed for the last few weeks re- 
sulted in such a loss of confidence that 
the German banking and credit struc- 
ture was subjected to a very severe strain. 
This strain took two very definite forms, 
both of which resulted in a drain of 
banking resources and the depletion of 
German gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings. 


Flight of the Mark 

“In the first place there was a flight 
from the mark within Germany. In the 
second place there was a withdrawal of 
foreign deposits and a curtailment on the 
part of foreign banks of outstanding lines 
of credit. | 

Fundamentally there is nothing to 
justify these movements and if, through 
cooperative action, they can be arrested, 
there is no reason why the present emer- | 
gency cannot, be immediately and defi- | 
nitely surmounted. | 

“(a) As to the first, namely, the in- 
ternal flight from the mark, this can be | 
and is being successfully combated by | 
the vigorous action of the German Govy- 
ernment and the Reichsbank. Once un-| 
reasonable fear has been eliminated, it 
is certain that the patriotism of the Ger- 
man people can be relied on to prevent 
the destruction of the credit of their own 
country. 

“(b) As to the external credits, we be- 
lieve that the first approach to this prob- 
lem is the development of a program that 
will permit the maintenance for an ade-'| 
quate period of time of the present out- 
standing lines of credit. In this connec- 
tion it is our understanding that this | 
volume of credit together with the freed 
reparations and the natural gain from! 
the allayment of the panic should be ade- 
quate to meet the needs of German eco- 
nomic life for the immediate moment. 

Formation of Program 

“On the other hand it must be apparent 
that, unless provision is made for the 
maintenance of these credits, an attempt 
to provide new ones, whether of a short 
or long term character, would be inef- 
fective. In the development of such a 
program, the governments of the coun- 
tries having principal banking centers, in- | 
cluding the United States, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Japan and Switzerland, and other im- 
portant banking centers, might well un- 
dertake to encourage their bankers so to 
organize as. to permit the maintenance 
for an adequate period of time of present 
day outstanding lines of credit to Ger- 
many. 

“The responsibility for working out the 
details of such a program and the methods 
of making it effective with due regard 
to the protection of the banks and the 
needs of German economy should be left 
to the banking communities of the respec- 
tive countries and the central banks 
could, we believe, be relied on to furnish 
the necessary leadership, cooperation and 
direction. 

“Such voluntary arrangements should 
be supplemented, for the time being, by 
Strict control of all foreign exchange 
transactions by the Reichsbank so that | 
the integrity of the program can be main- | 
tained and the banks that are participat- 
ing can be assured that there would be no 
arbitrary withdrawal either from within 
or without Germany. 

3. It is our belief that if such a pro- 
gram could be made prompily effective it 
would result in an immediate restoration 
of confidence and that in a comparatively 
short time the necessity for restrictions 
of this character would disappear and nor- 
mal conditions would once more prevail. 
There is all the more ground for faith 
in such a result in view of the fact that 
the United States debt suspension pro- 
gram has now become effective and that 
the events which succeeded the announce- 
ment of that program clearly demonstrate 
that relief from payment of intergovern- 
mental debts established in the minds of 
the business world the basis for renewed 
confidence. 

“4. A committee should be selected by 
the B. I. S. (Bank for International Settle- 
ments) or created by some other appro- 
priate method to secure cooperation on 
the following question: 

“A. In consultation with the banking 
interests in the different countries to pro- 
vide for the renewal of the present volume 
of outstanding short-term credits from 
those countries. 

“B. In making an inquiry into the im- 
mediate further credit needs of Germany. 

“C. In the, development during the 
course of the next six or eight months of 
plans for a conversion of some proportion 


of the short-term credits into long-term 
cred‘‘s.” 


Attitude Favorable 


Questioned regarding the acceptance of 
the American proposals by the other na- 
t-ons, Mr. Castle stated orally that the 
French and Germans, when approached 
by Secretary Stimson on July 18, had been | 
favorable. He explained that while no 
action was taken during the meeting of 
July 21, the plan apparently had been 
taken as the basis of discussion for the 
meeting of the Finance Ministers on the 
afternoon of the same day. 

No other proposals were made by other 
powers, Mr. Castle also explained orally. 
Kowever, he stated he did not consider it 
fair to say that the American proposal 
had been accepted. ’ 

Asked how long the London meeting 
probably would last, Mr. Castle stated 
that he hoped it avould not continue for 
more than three orefour days. 

The atmosphere of the meetings had 
been cordial, Mr. Castle stated. There has 
been no mention of political conditions 
and no dispute whatever on the subject. 
President Hoover, of course, does not 
ignore the fact that the economic situa- 
tion in Europe is complicated by political 
considerations. 


Policy of United States 


However, the United States has no 
direct interest in that, Mr. Castle stated. 
We shall continue our historic position 
of trying to maintain friendly relations 
with all nations, he explained 

Mr. Castle also stated orally that he had 
been greatly gratified by the reports re- 
ceived by the Department of the admira- 
ble spirit shown between the French and 
Germans. 

It is the hope of the United States, Mr 
Castle stated, that the immediate economic 
problems may enable the European na- 
tions themselves to approach their politi- 
cal problems in the same spirit that they 
have shown so far in discussing their 
economic questions. 

Questioned as to whether any new money 
would be advanced to Germany until after 
the committee of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements had gone into the ques- 
tion, Mr. Castle said he understood no 
new money was to be advanced to Ger- 
many unless the committee can find a 
way whereby a certain amount of money 
might be contributed for the support of | 
the mark. 

_ The interest which France has taken | 
in the plans for financial relief to Ger- | 
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‘OLUMNS, the capitals of which are 
4 onamented with representations of 
tobacco leaves, form a colonnade which 
is a notable architectural feature of the 
Hall of Representatives side of the Na- 
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tional Capitol in Washington, D. C. 
One of the columns is illustrated. The 
colonnade traverses the south half of 
the Capitol Building from the south 
corridor to the central rotunda 
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many is ample evidence of her desire to 
cooperate in finding a solution of the situ- 
ation, according to an oral statement by 
Mr. Castle, who furnished the following 
information: 

Germany has been greatly assisted by 
the relief from reparations payments for 
one year, aggregating about $400,000,000. 
Her trade balances are favorable and in- 
creasing. The flight of the mark has been 
stopped and the internal banking situation 
has been regularized by the courageous 
action of the German authorities 

The next step is to stabilze and assure 
the continuance of the volume of short 
term credits now held by foreign bankers 
and institutions which amount is esti- 
mated to be $1,200,000,000. This is largely 
in ordinary foreign trade bills and is offsct 
by many German deposits and credits 
Naturally this is and can be only a rough 
estimate. 

President's Proposal 

The President’s proposal is simply that 
the bankers and institutions in all coun- 
tries should in aggregate in each country 
maintain present volume of credit and 
that the German Government through 
the Reichsbank and otherwise, should en- 
force strict and complete control of all for- 
eign exchange so there will be no prefer- 
ential or arbitrary withdrawals and that 
will enforce the maintenance of the total 
volume of credits from each country. 

Such a system of cooperation, supple- 
mented by the action of the German au- 
thorities, will stop the drain on Germany 
from abroad and by the restoration of con- 
fidence enable Germany to secure in the 
normal course of business such additional 
credits as she may require. 

This proposal is not in the nature 
of a moratorium, but merely the mainte- 
nance of the large volume of credits in 
Germany which now exists. It permits the 
world to return to normal conduct of 
business by assuring stabidity in the Ger- 
man credit structure. This is a neces- 
sary first step to give time for the devel- 
opment of any plans for long term loans 
in substitution for short term obligations 
The interest France has taken in the 
provision of such a long term loan is 
ample evidence of her desire for coopera- 
tfve solution of the situation. 

Germany Renews Decree 

Receipt of advices that the German 
Government had renewed the decree cre- 
ating a moratorium on bank payments 
extending its operation to July 23, was 
announced orally at the Department of 
Commerce, July 21. 

The original decree prohibited all pay- 
ments in business transactions and a limit 
was placed on funds withdrawn from 
banks. Further, the transfer of funds be- 
tween banks was restricted as a means 
of preventing unnecessary drains on bank 
reserves. 

Under the extended decree, as reported 
to the Department by H. L. Groves, Com- 
mercial Attache at Berlin, funds may be 
transferred between banks, it was ex- 
plained, but withdrawals from the banks 
by the public will continue to be re- 
stricted to needs for taxes, old age pen- 
sions, food and a few other “necessary 
expenditures.” 

It was believed by the official observers 
that the action of the German Govern- 
ment at this time was largely of a pre- 
cautionary character. By extending the 
moratorium on local payments the gov- 
ernment has provided for a further lapse 
of time during which any tendency to- 
wards hysteria may subside and also time 
is expected to increase the confidence of 
the: people in an ultimately satisfactory 
result. 





Best Materials 
‘Required in Art 


Of Pencil Making 


Automatic Writing Devices 
Have Not Displaced Old- 
fashioned ‘Type’ Even in 
Business World 


By C. E. Waters 


National Bureau of Standards‘ 





Even in these davs of alluringly adver- 
;tised automatic pencils there are con- 
servatives who use the old-fashioned kind, 
to the number of several billions a year 
|Thevy are doled out more or less freely 
at the office, and can be bought at in- 
numerable stores, some for little as 1 
cent apiece. Pencils aken for granted, 
and we rarely stop to think how much 
technical skill goes into their making, | 
or by how many steps the finished article 
is removed from the raw materials. 


Discoverer Unknown i 

Nobody knows who first discovered that 
a certain black, flaky mineral would make | 
marks almost the same in appearance as 
those made by a piece of metallic lead, 
but when the discovery was made, the 
name that obviously fitted the mineral 
was “black lead.” Later it was called 
graphite, a name derived from the Greek 
“grapheing to write. 

No doubt the first lead, or graphite, 
| pencils were simply chunks of a conveni- 
ent size, and were good enough in the 
days when memoranda were jotted down 
on the nearest flat rock. Not until the 
sixteenth century, when a deposit of un- 
usually good graphite was found at Bar- 
rowdale, in England, was there any ad- 
vance in the quality of lead pencils. This 
graphite was sawed into thin strips or 
rods, which were sold without any further 
treatment. This was a very wasteful proc- 
ess because graphite so easily flakes and 
crumbles. The grittiness of the pencils 
can be imagined. A step in advance was 
to inclose the graphite in wood. This 
permitted the use of thinner strips of 
graphite and made it possible to make 
|reasonably fine lines when writing. 

The idea upon which the pencil indus- 
try is based did not ocur to anybody un- 
til 1795 and then, simultaneously, two in- 
| ventors, one in France and the other in 
Austria, began to make pencils of the 
modern kind. Clay was found to be an 
|ideal binder, not only because it holds 
the particles of graphite together, but 
because its plasticity makes it possible to 
Shape the leads by extrusion through 
a die. 

The first step in the manufacture of a 
jlead pencil is the selection of the raw 
materials. There are different types of 
graphite and a number of grades of each 
type. These are not equally suitable for 
making pencils. In the manufacture of 
+pencils two or more grades are usually 
blended 

The graphite as it comes from the mines 
is contaminated with gritty particles 
which must be removed, by stirring the 
powdered mixture in water, allowing the 
heavier particles to settle, and drawing 
off the suspension of graphite. This 
treatnfent can not remove the finest par- 
ticles of grit, because they will settle no 
faster than a large part of the graphite. 

Good Materials Necessity 
; In another way of removing grit, the 
finest and lightest bits are blown out of 
the mixture by means of a regulated 
Stream of air. 

It is said that chemical treatment, es- 
pecially with hydrofluoric acid which dis- 
solves the mineral impurities, is some- 
times resorted to. Whatever course of 
purification is followed 
gether with that of the subsequent grind- 
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ing, is shown by the comparative rarity 
of gritty pencils. 
The clay that is mixed with the 


graphite serves not only as a binder, but 
its plasticity makes it possible to mold 
the leads by forcing the moist mass 
through a die with hole of the desired 
size. The clay should be selected as care- 
fully as the graphite, and it must ke 
treated with equal pains to remove grit 

In general, the hardness of a pencil 
lead depends upon the precentage of clay 


it contains, but this does not mean that 
all pencil manufacturers use the same 
formula for a given grade of hardness 


Lampblack is sometimes used to make the 
color more intense, and it is said the 
mineral stibnite—a lustruous, gray, easily 
fusible sulphide of antimony—is an’ in- 
gredient of many leads. Both of these 
would have an effect upon the hardness 

Whatever the composition, the mixutre 
is thoroughly ground with water, in a ball 
mill or otherwise, until the particles are 
exceedingly fine and the mass is per- 
fectly homogeneous Most of the water 
is removed by filtration and the remain- 
ing stiff doughy mass is extruded through 
dies in a hydraulic press. The dies must 
be made of a very hard material to pre- 
vent unduly rapid enlargement of the 
holes by the abrasive action of the mix- 
ture. 

The extruded mass emerges in a long 
String. and is eut in three-pencil lengths 
straightened and laid on boards to dry 
When dry the leads are cut into pencil 
lengths and packed in the graphite cruci- 
bles or boxes in which they are baked 
| Sometimes, especially in this country, the 
moist lead is at once cut into pencil 
lengths, which are dried on an endless 
belt while on their way to the oven, where 
| the leads are baked at a temperature high 
enough to cause sintering, but not fusion 
of the particles of clay. 
| Red Cedar Is Used 


After removal from the oven, the lead 
are usually ready to be encased in wood 
but are sometimes first treated with a 
waxy mixture to make them write more 
smoothly. 


By far the best woods is the common 
red cedar of the eastern United States, and 
the wood of a closely related Mexican 

The wood has straight, fine and 
even grain, and is just brittle enough to 
break away easily when the pencil is 
sharpened A more suitable wood could 
hardly be imagined, and no wholly satis- 
factory substitute for it has even been 
found 

As cedar is becoming scarce, wood from 
more or less closely related trees, as well 
as from some species of broad-leaved or 
“hardwood” trees, is also used in large 
quantities. Among the best of these other 
woods is a kind of cedar from East Africa. 
It strains the credulity to read about the 
vast amount of wood that is used in this 
country for making pencils. The sta- 
ti_tics include also the quantity of lower- 
grade wocd made into pen holders. 

According to the Forest Service, in 1928 
the manufacturers used 39,982,000 feet 
board measure, of wood of different kinds 


of which 8.7 per cent was red cedar, in- 
cluding ‘the Mexican species. The wood 
is usually sawed into “slats” which are 


|7*4 inches long, 2's inches wide, and about 

4, inch thick Each pair of these will 
suffice for six pencils of the usual length 
7 inches. . The manufacturer prefers slats 
of these dimensions, but will accept those 
which are wide enough for only two pen- 
cils if the wood is cedar. 


The joregoing is the full tert of an 
article appearing in the current is- 
sue of the Commercial Standards 
Monthly, official publication of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Con- 

| clusion of the article will be printed 
in the issue of July 23. 
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WAR MONUMENT WHICH IS A MEMORIAL TO PEACE 
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ed at Put-in-Bay Island, Ohio, to commemorate the victory of Commodore Oliver 


Hazard Perry in the Battle of Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813, has taken on the character of a memorial to international 


amity as marking more than a century of peace on the C anadian-American border. 


Four bronze tablets, each 28 


by 5014 inches, inscribed with sentiments which empha size this significance, have just been placed in the ro- 


tunda of the memorial and are to be unveiled July 31, 1931. 


One of the tablets, bearing the superscription, 


“A 


Century of Peace Secured by Simple Disarmament,” quotes the Rush-Bagot agreement between Great Britain 


and the United States under which military defenses of the Great Lakes were mutually abolished. 


The other 


three tablets are inscribed with sentiments expressed by the former Presidents William Howard Taft and Wood- 
row Wilson, and the journalist, Henry Watterson. The photograph of the Perry Victory Memorial is copyrighted 


by Hamilton and Maxwell. 


Peace by Disarmament Said to Ins pi re 
Building of Perry’s Victory Memorial 





Monument Viewed as Fitting Commemoration of More 


Than 100 Years of Tranquillity on Great Lakes 


its efficiency, to- | 


By Webster P. Huntington 


President of the Perry's Vict 


The dedication of the Perry's Victory 
Memorial at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 31, is 
asserted to imply a popular “reaffirmation 


of the Treaty of 1817 between the United | 


States and Great Britain, commonly called 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement,” which pro- 
vided for’naval disarmament on the Great 
Lakes, stipulating also that this mandate 
might not be abrogated by either nation 
save upon six months’ notice, of either to 
the other, of the purpose to nullify it. 

Here was the worid's first step. toward 
substituting peace for war by the dis- 
armament process, and the first effective 
international agreement looking to a pro- 
longed time period prior to open hostili- 
ties, if contemplated—an epech-marking 
achievement, indeed. 

The Memorial built by the United 
States Government and the States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts—here named in 
the order in which they entered the en- 
terprise—is one of the noblest monumental 
tributes to history,-ancient or modern; the 
second highest mgnument in the world, 
and pronounced by not a few competent 
critics as the first, among those now ex- 
tant, in art, construction and the beauty 
of its physical setting. It is eminently a 
memorial worthy to maintain the signifi- 
cance of an international pledge of lasting 


peace now claimed for it in its formal 
dedication 
Treaty Set Forth , 
On Bronze Tablet 
This claim is to be made forever 


eloquent and convincing by the unveiling, 
in connection with the dedication, of a 
bronze tablet in the rotunda of the memo- 
rial setting forth the text of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement. 

At the same time will be unveiled a 
tablet written by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, the original autograph text of which 
was designed to be placed in the corner 
stone of the Memorial and was so placed, 
along with other historical documents, 
July 4, 1913; a tablet written by President 
William Howard Taft, written for the 
same purpose and placed in the corner 
stone at the same time; and a third tablet, 
by Henry Watterson, who was Vice Presi- 
dent of the Memorial Commission, the 
text of which first appeared in his Intro- 
duction to the History of the Memorial, 
published in 1917 

The State of Ohio presents the “Peace 
Tablet’’—otherwise for one reproducing the 
text of the more than century-old treaty 

-to the Memorial and the public. The 
Wilson tablet is presented by former Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court John H. Clarke, and former 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, of 
Cleveland: the Taft Tablet by State Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Cincinnati, and the 
Watterson Tablet by Mrs. Bainbridge 
Richardson, of Jeffersontown, Ky., daugh- 
ter of Henry Watterson. 

The Peace Tablet bears the expressive 
title “A Century of Feace Secured by 
Simple Disarmament.” Its elotuent intro- 
duction was written by Justice Clarke. 

Thereupon follows the text of the 
Agreement, to all intents and purposes 
and in law and practice a solemn treaty 


Events Preceding 
Agreement Reviewed 


When came this epoch-marking promise 
| of peace between the two nations destined 


|to become the greatest of empires and 
|the greatest of republics? What mind 
‘or minds conceived it? What were the 


steps of progress toward its proclama- 
tion? What has more than a century 





ory Memorial Commission 


of experience to say concerning its suc- 
cess? What world lesson may civilization 
today’ derive from it? 

Like a clear note of command to dis- 
sipate the clouds of war, it flashed 114 
years ago upon a world distraught. Eu- 
roupe was an armed camp; America, just 
freed of our war, threatened with another; 
peace on both sides of the Atlantic ap- 
parently as remote as a dream of Para- 
dise from a brawling mob. 

We are accustomed in this generation 
of complacent American self-sufficiency 
to imagine that President Harding sum- 
moned “the first disarmament confer- 
ence” in 1921. If so, its father started 
the business more than a century pre- 
viously. 

Said Premier Mussolini to a group of 
American newspaper men in Rome only 
a few days ago: “Italy will support what- 
ever program for disarmament the United 
Sta. s may advance.” 

With reference to England, a British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said practi- 
cally the same thing to an American Sec- 
retary of State in 1817. 


Treaty’s Originator 
Not Discernible 


Robert Stewart, Second Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, by courtesy Viscount Castle- 
reagh, was born in 1769 and died in 1822 
He brought about the British union with 
Ireland, was Foreign Minister for a pro- 
tracted period, represented England at the 
Congress of Vienna, and was the recog- 
nized leader of the aristocratic party which 
owed its existence to the excesses of the 
French Revolution. Londonderry is an 
Irish peerage, and Castlereagh’'s first serv- 
ice in Parliament was to represent the 
Irish County of Down, 

He was a practical politician, but a man 
of unceasing energy and great ability. 
For the greater part of his career he wa 
unpopular among the cammon people, bul 
singularly forcetul in personal influence 
over the affairs of government. It seems a 
strange fact of history that such a man, 
sterr. and unyielding, was destined to be- 
come one of tne most important factors 
in the formulation of a treaty which today 
appears as the cornerstone of the inter- 
national peace edifice now contemplated 
by world statesmen. 

It is impossible to point to any one of 
the en directly concerne’ in the formu- 
lation of the Rush-Bagot Agreement as 
its originator. 


Share of Credit 


Given to Monroe 


However, it appears that in his note 
of Aug. 2 Monroe formulated practically 
the actual language of the subsequent 
tveaty, and in Jan., 1817, Castlereagh re- 
plied that his government was reedy to 
accede to its terms. As a matter of fact 
Castlereagh had favored the policy at a 
very early period and perhaps before either | 
Madison or Monroe. 

Yet the first suggestion of the idea of 
making the lake region neutral appears 
to have originated during the presidency 


of George Washington, and with the Pres- 
ident himself, as a means of preserving 
peace at home. On May 6, 1794, Mr 
Randolph, Secretary of State, wrote to 


Mr. Jay, who had been sent to negotiate | 
a treaty with England, that in case the 
“subject of a commercial treaty be listened 
to” it would be well to consider as one 
object the following: “In peace no troops 
to be kept within a limited distance of the | 
lakes.” 

Thus the great English speaking nations, 
' not without trial and stress, have pre- 





|Site for Post Office 


Is Questioned in Suit 


Ap 


plication of Zone Ruling to 
Treasury at Office 


The right of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to erect a post office building in an 
area restricted for residential purposes is 
questioned in a suit (Docket No. 53032) 
filed in the District Supreme Court by the 
Droesch Realty Corporation of Richmond 
Hills, N. Y., against Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In a memorandum of points in opposi- 


tion to the defendant's motion to dismiss 
the bill of complaint, the plaintiff claims 


that the erection of the proposed post 
office building would reduce the invest- 
ment value of its apartment buildings 


from $600,000 to less than $400,000 and that 
it would entail an annual loss in rentals 
of about $30,000. 


The plaintiff claims that soon as 
the proposed action of the defendant be- 
came known, certain of the plaintiff's 
tenants informed it that they would not 
continue to reside in the apartment house 
if the post office came into the neigh- 
borhood, others indicated that reduced 
rentals would be necessary to induce them 
to stay and prospective tenants were lost, 
due to the threatened intrusion into the 
residential area of the general post office 

The plaintiff presents two questions as 
arising in the case: First, “Is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury entitled to place a 
general post office building in an area 
designated and restricted by law for use 


“as 


|for residential purposes, or must he make 


the selection of a site for the post office 
upon consideration of the interest and 
convenience of the public in the commun- 
ity as well as the interest of the United 
States?” 

Second, ‘May the Secretary use a site 
in such a restricted area, where it ap- 
pears that the State has attached as a 
consent to its cession of exclusive juris- 


diction, a condition that sites for post 
offices must be acquired ‘in conformity 
with the laws of this State’?” 


served a hundred years of peace ensuing 
from their consummation of a_ solemn 
compact for its preservation, the perpetual 
disarmament of their boundaries, an 
epoch-marking, Christianizing compact 
forever evidencing the efficacy of Reason 
to reign in the place of Force 

Peace by disarmament has vindicated 
itself on this hemisphere, eminently justi- 
tying its commemoration as intended by 
the dedication of the Perry's Victory Me- 
morial. Thus the Lesson of the Lakes will 
have its perpetual symbol. 
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Need For Relief ! 
Now Believed to 
Be More Serious 


Dependent Families Doubled 
Since Last Year, States 
Report to the President’s 
Emergency Committee 








[Continued from Page 1.) 

year’s estimates. This does not neces 
sarily indicate an increase in unemploye 
ment; it means that thousands of families, 
even where the breadwinner may have 
returned to work, have reached the end 
of their resources. It is evident that we 
must prepare now for a major task in 
social statesmanship. 

The second conclusion to which the sur- 
vey lead us is that private philanthropy 
cannot possibly raise all the funds needed 
to meet the aggregate demand. The larger 


percentage of the direct relief burden must 
b» met through municipal and county 
appropriations. Public officials in many 
cities already realize this. In Boston, for 
example, 95 per cent of the direct relief 
burden is being met from the city treas- 
ury, and there is every intention of main- 
taining this percentage. In Chicago, with 
all its financial difficulties, at least half 
o” the relief burden is being, and will be, 
met out of public funds. 

In many places, notably Cleveland, 
| Philadelphia and New York, all funds 
raised for emergency relief from private 
sources have been exhausted, with the year 
;only half gone, necessitating not only 
| additional emergency campaigns, but addi- 
| tional emergency appropriations. The sit- 
; uation demands joint planning in each 
| city by public officials and private welfare 
agencies. 

Ten Regions Created 


| We have divided the country into 10 
regions to promote efficiency and intensive 
cooperation. Each region is to be served 
by an experienced executive whose duty 
it will be to aid public officials and welfare 
authorities in determining local needs and 
in stimulating the necessary organization 


for meeting these needs. Assignments 
have already been made to nine of these 
regions, and three regional executives 


are already in the field covering New Eng- 
land States, Pennsylvania and New Jere 
sey, and Illinois and Indiana. Dates for 
| the concentration of Fall campaigns have 
been selected—October 19 to November 25, 
This does not mean that Community 
Chests normally holding Spring campaigns 
will be obliged to change, although several 
of them, notably San Francisco, the sixth 
largest Community Chest in the country, 
now represented on the Board of the na- 
tional association by Secretary of the In- 





terior Ray Lyman Wilbur, have volun- 
tarily done so to benefit by the united 
program.” 

This procedure—causing ‘local surveys 


to be made during the Summer months— 
has been dictated by the obvious neces- 
sity of knowing exactly what we are 
about before deciding upon plans for se< 
}curing funds. With accurate information 
|from these 376 communities before us, we 
shall be able to determine exactly the 
sums needed, both from private and pub 
lice sources, and to lay our fund-raising 
plans accordingly. Any attempt at this 
time to arrive at a total amount needed 
would, therefore, be premature. 


Individual Funds. 


This movement Is not a national came 
paign, with a national goal, in which 
local resources are to be pooled. On the 
contrary, there are to be 376 individual 
funds, based upon local requirements as 
revealed by individual community sur- 
veys. We must take into consideration 
not only funds raised by private sub- 
scription, but those which may be made 
available through public appropriation, 
Moreover, we must take into account not 
only relief funds, but those needed for 
general welfare work such as _ public 
health, recreation and supplementary edu- 
cation. While the 376 local funds are to 
be raised simultaneously, with the added 
stimulus and fervor generated by united 
action, and with the encouragement and 
assistance of the National Government, 
these funds will not only be raised locally, 
but will be administered and distributed 
locally. For these reasons no compre- 
hensive figure or estimated goal has been 
set—-nor can it be until the results of the 
local surveys have been’ received and 


analyzed. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


duly 21, 1931 


9 a. m.—W. M. Reynolds called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


9:30 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr,, 
Acting Secretary of State; Senator Mor- 
row (Rep.), of New Jersey; Charles G, 
Dawes, American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- 


cuss the Central European economic 
situation. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

3 p. m. to 5 p. m.—William R. Castle 
Jr., Acting Secretary of State; Senator 
Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey; Charles 
G. Dawes, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Eugene 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, called to discuss the Central 
European economic situation. 


Remainder of Day— Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Keep your mind 


Buying a car? 


open and your 


purse closed until you see the Free- 


Wheeling Hupmobile at only $995. 


HU 


FREE-WHEELING AT 
SEDAN, $995. . 


PMOBILE 


NO EXTRA COST . CENTURY SIX 
. CENTURY RIGHT SEDAN, $1295... THRER 


OTHER EIGHTS FROM $1595 TO $2295... PRICES AT FACTORY 


Hupe MoTorR CAR CORPORATION 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


' 


“We believe the Hupmobile te be the best cer of its class in the world” 
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American Group 
To Join Mexican 
Medical Congress 


United States Delegation 
Will Present Papers Be- 
fore Association to Meet 


July 26 


The United States will send a delegation 
of six members to the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Medical Association Congress which 
convenes in Mexico City July 26, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State which follows in full text: 








|Scientific Canning 


Simply Explained 





Home Economics Bureau Is- 
sues Bulletin on 
Preserving 





The latest and most efficient methods of 
canning fruits and vegetables in the home 
have been compiled by Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and are now ready for distribution, it was 
announced orally at the Bureau July 20. 

In a foreword, Miss Stanley says the 
bulletin attempts to give, in as simple 
form as possible, the application of scien- 
tific principles to home canning. Methods 
of canning, she declares, are based on 
knowledge of the causes of food spo 
and ways of preventing it. As scienti 
research is constantly throwing new light 

















Treaty for Regulation of Narcotics 
As Adopted by Convention at Geneva 





Full Text of Document Made Public by Department of 


State; Compact Viewed as Most Forward 
trol Ever Undertaken 








Ts treaty for the’control of the manufacture and distribution of narcotic drugs, 
signed by plenipotentiaries of the United States Government, who attended the 
Narcotics Conference at Geneva, has just been made public by the Department of 
State. Six reservations were made by oe of this country in signing the 
compact. The convention follows in full text: 

+ 


Convention for limiting the manufac- 
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Step Toward Con- 





+— 
stocks at the level specified in the esti- 
mates for that year. 
(2) It is understood that if at the end 


of any year any high contracting party 
finds that the amount manufactured ex- 





Advertising Code 


|forth extravagant 





Avutnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNiTED StaTzs DAILY 








Plans Completed 
For Additions to 
National Museum 


Trenton, N. J., July 21. ° 
Enactment of a more drastic law to deal | Work on Two New Wings 
Will Begin as Soon as Ap- 


| with false and misleading professional ad- | 
vertisi is asked in the annual report of | eat . 

ng * propriation Is Available, 

| Says Secretary 


the State Board of Dentistry just sub-| 
mitted to Governor Morgan F. Larson. 
“The Board has received numerous com- | 
plaints from citizens who claim that they | 
have been lured by advertisements setting 
claims, ambiguously 
worded, coupled with low prices, into the 


offices of so-called advertising dentists,” 
said the report. “The many reports of 





Sought by Dentists 


|State Board in New Jersey 
Says Many Claims 
Are Misleading 


| Plans to double the size of the National 
|Museum have definitely taken shape and 
|aS soon as the authorized appropriation 
}Of $6,500,000 is available work will be 
pushed, Secretary Charles G. Abbot stated 





regulating the distribution of nar-] with an explanation of the circumstances] ceeds the total of the amounts specified | °°" ; q j ‘ ituti 
Pursuant to a resolution of the Pan- my ae — oe sane ace araaae € which necessitate such supplementary es-]above less any deductions made under | VS coe ae ae bring the members to a | Suty a1 aT, oe ee eee 
American Medical Association, the Third) 0 196 te wt On — Seven faa anen Cha I timates. article seven paragraph one, such excess | }peu ne 10M oe See leas Wie Sue | rh destinies baal Yor seabereh ane ens 
. Pan American Medical Association Con- able ie tal eee ned shall be deducted trom the amount to be | de ate to. . eon! Rigi oe axe hibition are now so inadequate that the 
| gress will meet in the City of Mexico from | ble to obtain. (Definitions) ARTICLE IV manufactured during the following year. | #dequate to cope with this evil. ie. {services to public and scholars alike are 
i July 26 to 31, under the auspices of the (1) Every estimate furnished in accord-|In forwarding their annual statistics to| As to prosecutions for illegal practice, cramped, he said. Additional information 
' Mexican’ Department of Health. ARTICLE I ance with the preceding articles so far as it}the Permanent Central Board the high/ the Board stated that efforts to curb this! , la £6 


Delegates Named 

At the invitation of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the United States has named 
the following official delegates to repre- 
sent it at the said Congress: 

Dr. J. C. Anderson, State Commissioner 
of Health, Austin, Tex. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon H. F. Smith, a 
commissioned medical officer of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, now on duty in the 
office of the American Consul General in 
Mexico City. 

Dr. Irving R. Roth, 45 East 82d Street, 
New York. 

Dr. John O. McReynolds, Dallas, Tex. | 

Dr. William Davis Gill, San Antonio, | 

x. 

i W. E. Howard, Dallas, Tex. 

The following information concerning 
the Congress has been furnished by the 
organizing authorities: 

The Congress will be divided in the 
following sections: 

First—International medical relations. 


Second.—General medicine, tropical 
medicine and hygiene, pediatrics, derma- 
thology, neurology and psychiatry. 


and gynecology. 


Cooperative Units 


To Reduce Costs of 
IIIness Are Urged 


Few Groups in America 
Have Adopted System as 
Have European Countries 
Says Labor Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


member paid a fee of $5.80 per year, the 
amount collected in fees in 1930 being 
$334,518. 

There are 17,832 persons enrolled with 
the medical section, each of whom pays 
$4.80 per year, which entitled both him- 
self and family to service at the doctor’s 
office and at his own home. The section 
also makes arfangements for consultations 


Except where otherwise expressly indi-| relates to any of the drugs required {or 
cated the following definitions shall applY| gomestic consumption in the country or 
throughout this Convention: territory in respect of which it is made 

(1) The tern’“Geneva Convention” shall} shall. be based solely on the medical and 
denote the International Opium Conven-| scientific requirements of that country or 
tion signed at Geneva on Feb. 19, 1925. territory. 

(2) The term “the drugs” shall denote (2) The high contracting parties may in 
the following drugs whether partly manu-| addition to reserve stocks create and 
factured or completely petned: eee maintain government stocks. 

Sub group (A): I, morphine an S salts ARTICLE V 
s directly from 
including preparations made (1) Each estimate provided for in articles 


opium and containing 
ay Gan ae oer cent of morphine; II,| two to four ofythis Convention shall be 
in the form from time to time prescribed 


orphine and the other esters of | 
sees pho their salts; III, cocaine and| by the Permanent Central Board and 
communicated by the Board to all the 


i i reparations made di- 
fo on eee tee, members of the League of Nations and to 


the cocoa leaf and containing 
eee thane point one per cent of cocaine | the non-member States mentioned in arti- 
cle twenty-seven. 


all the esters of ecgonine and their salts; | 
IV, dihydronydroxycodeinone (of which; (2) Every estimate shall show for eagh 
the substance registered under the name| country or territory for each year in fte- 
of eucodal is a salt); dihydrocodeinone (of | pect of each of the drugs whether in the 
which the substance registered under the! form of alkaloids or salts or of prepara- 
name of dicodide is a salt), dihydromor-| tions of the alkaloids or salts: (A) the 

quantity necessary for use as such for 


phineone (of which the substance regis- 

tered under the name of dilaudide is @| medica} and scientific needs including the 
salt), acetyldihydrocodeinone or acetyl-| quantity required fox the manufacture of 
demethylodihydrothebaine (of which the preparations for the export of which ex- 


substance registered under the name of 


contracting parties shall give the reasons | 


violation of the law had been unusually de available follows: 





for any such excess. 
| 


ARTICLE VII | 


There shall be deducted from the total 
quantity of each drug permitted under | 
article six to be manufactured in any 
country or territory during any one year 
I, any amounts o. that drug imported in- 
cluding any returned deliveries of the drug 
less quantities reexported; II, any amounts 
of the drug seized and utilized as such 
for domestic consumption or for conver- 
sion. I’ it should be impossibge to make 
any of the above deductions during the 
course of the current year any amounts 
remaining in excess at the end of the year 
shall be deducted from the estimates for 
the following vear. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The full amount of any. of the drugs 
imported into or manufactured in any 
country or territory for the purpose of 
cunversion in accordance with the esti- 
mates for tha‘ country or territory shall 
if possible be utilized for that purpose) 
within the period for which the estimate | 
applies. 


portion remaining unused at the end of the | 


In authorizing $6,500,000 for building 
;construction within Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the recent Congress appropriated 
outright $10,000 to be used by a committee 
jin working out preliminary plans. This 
j committee, which consists of the Board 
of Regents, the Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has been developing plans for the enlarge- 
4 ment of thé-National Museum. 


Space Needed 

The size of the building will be doubled 
by the addition of two wings to extend 
from 12th to 9th street. The entire appre- 
priation, when made available, will be 
used on this project. 

In recent years the Institution has been 
hampered greatly because of inadequate 
|space. Its carridors are stacked to the 
Lond., S. Low, | ceiling with boxes of specimens for which 
Marston & co., 1930. 31+10134| no space is available, either for exhibition 


Bond, Earl D. Treatment of behavior dis-|o a 1 f 
orders following encephalitis, experiment in r proper study. Annually about 500,000 


re-educ. by... and Kenneth E. Appel. items are added to the various collections 
p., illus. N. ¥., Commonwealth fund, Div.| While the demands for study and research 


of pubs., 1931. 31-12738| by experts from all over the world are 
Brannon, Robt. M. Fool proof contract bridge, | steadily increasing. 


‘professor does hi: ff’. 119 p. Paragon ; 
ie iy gs ay P. aL-ioos9, The Department of Agriculture, for ex- 


Brigham, Albert P. Essentials of geography, ample, has a number of persons engaged 


successful during the past year. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

apd children’s books are excluded. 

brary of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Aviation year book, 1930. 1 v. 


256 p_ Lond., T. Butterworth, 1931. 31-13104| the possibility of taking part of the ex- 


a for operations by specialists at nom- L , port authorizations are not required : +m~_| by... and Chas. T. McFarlane. Rev. ed. 1/in etymol atittine stil . 

Third—General surgery, ophthalmology, | {0 fees . acedicone is a salt); dihydromorphine (of| whether such preparations are intended| 1" the event, however. of it being im-| 0" iniis"" Amer. book co., 1931. Si-i8061 | They ore eee ae ae cnereee 
throat, orthopedic | 8! *ees- istered under the| i . | possible to utilize the full amount for that | catiin. Geo. E. G. Liquor control. (Home| ~©Y are overcrowded and hampered. So 

ioe, nese pod sont a triction as to the amount {Which the ubstance registered un | for domestic consumption or for export; | Yithin th iod i tion, the | It. library’ of modérn knowledge. 151.) | iMadequate are the facilities for students 
surgery, genito-urinary surgery, obstetrics | ca ee eee ee rendered any one | name paramorfan is a salt), their esters} (B) the quantity necessary for the pur- | PUrPpose within the period in question, the| Univ. library of modern knowledge. 151.) ‘ ; , 





family during'the course of a year, Forty- 


and the salts of any of these substances/ pose of conversion whether for domestic 





| year shall be deducted from the estimates 


Clark, Harold F. Educ. and economics, ed. hibitions out to make room for them is 
by . 


| ; and of their esters, morphine-N-oxide | consumption or for export; (C) the amount . ; . . and Benjamin R. Andrews. (Natl. pej i ee 
Papers to Be Original three physicians in the New York ag oo (registered trade name genomorphine),| or the oe seoer aati it fo eecired| for that country or territory for the fol-| 2%.."tor study of duel. seclology, “Yearbook, being considered seriously. 
The papers submitted to the Congress| work for the circle on a eee asis, also the morphine-N-oxide derivatives and, to maintain; (D) the quantity required | owing year. 3d.) 68 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia | _Size of Project 
must be unpublished and original and | besides 24 specialists. The circ 2° SO oP | the other pentavalent nitrogen morphine} for the establishment and maintenance | ARTICLE PX \ cults = lei ‘Ketikeile amine rd une is little prospect that the con- 
must deal on subjects related with ieee : own — aT or are | derivatives. lof any government stocks as provided for | st tb te I Sle Te | tn ab. ites. he. Creeell aan. an will be ew — 
n. of a clinic, at which nom | , ie : 5 y eT ae x z ore 31-1015 5 or a ne project is large, an 
penent _professio charged. Sub group B: ecgonine, thebaine and in article four. |sions of the convention shall have come |.{0-,J90- aes > . 


Papers of two kinds will be acceptable: 


Davidson, Helen P. 


Experimental study of |Congress yet has to act on the recom+ 
bright, average, and dull children os hl mendations of the preliminary committee, 
mental level; from Dept. of psychology,| Appropriations will have to be made 
Stanford univ. (Genetic psychology mono-| available and the actual building started. 


raphs. vol. ix. . 119-289, illus. 7 
Wor - 31-12965 Wings are needed greatly at present to 


| their salts, benxylmorphine and the other; The total of the estimates for each: 
|ethers of morphine and their salts exeept| country or territory shall consist of the | 
methylmorphine (codeine), ethylmorphine sum of the amounts which may be neces- | 
/and their salts. Group II, methylmorphine | sary to bring the reserve stocks and the 


into force, the then existing stocks of any. 
of the drugs in any country or territory | 
exceeds the amount of the reserve stocks 
of ti.at drug which, according to the esti- | 


Labor organizations in this country, 
either by themselves or jointly with other 
trade unions, have taken steps to provide 
medical care, without profit, to their mem- 


Short papers in the nature of a report 
and memoirs. A limit of 15 minutes shall 
be allowed for the reading of short 


r no. 3-4.) 
, papers. Memoirs are not limited in ex- 


Worcester, Mass., Clark univ., 1931. 


i . | (codeine), ethylmorphine and their salts.! government stocks up to the desired level| mates for that country or territory, it is| Dearden, Harold. Mind of the murderer. 288/|relieve congestion. Until they can be 
Sension, but will — 2 - anaes 7 a a ja The substances mentioned in this para- or after deduction of any amounts by desired to maintain, such excess shall be| p. Lond., G. Bles, 1930. 31-13111 | built, the Institution will be cramped in 
ae Sn shetract wit ~ 7 nich will be | be eaters , . "| graph shall be considered as drugs even if| which those stocks may exceed that level.| deducted from the quantity which during | Pewey, — a oe of —. —e- its efforts to serve the public and the ex- 
ments of short papers, which w Systems in Europe produced by a synthetic process. These additions or deductions shall,| the year couid ordinarily be imported or) ridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. »'31-12970 Perts who avail themselves of its collec 
read. | Many European countries have elab- The terms “group I” and “group II” however, not be taken into account ex-| manufactured as the case may be under) Doherty, Wm. J. In the days of giants; mem-_ tions. 
a — - eenees approval orate systems of health insurance which | shall respectively denote groups I and II cept in so far as the high contracting’ the provisions of this convention. ories of champion of prize-ring. 272 p. It is not generally known that the 
of the members o e ; | } ) 


All papers submitted must be written 
in English, Spanish, French or Portuguese, 
which are the official languages of the 


Congress. A summary of not more than | 


300 words is to be added to each paper. 
The summary to be translated into Span- 
ish if the paper is written in English. 
The Congress Committee: President, 
Rafael Silva; vice presidents, Ulises Val- 
des, Fernando Ocaranza, Luis Rivero Bor- 


| proyide medical treatment and sick bene- 
| fits, especially for the working class. In | 
|such cases, of course, members of coop- | 
erative societies are also entitled to bene- | 
fits under the system and any medical 
care provided by the society is in addi- | 
tion to the public benefits. 

In some cases, however,the medical care | 
supplied by the health insurance scheme | 
applies only to the worker and not to 


parties concerned shall have forwarded in 
due course the necessary estimates to the 
Permanent Central Board. 


of this paragraph. 

(3 “Raw opium” means the spontane- 
ously coagulated juice obtained from the} 
capsules of the papaver somniferum L; 
which has only been submitted to the 
necessary manipulations for packing and 
transport whatever its content of mor- 
phine. 

“Medicinal opium” means raw opium 
which has undergone the processes neces- 


by a statement explaining the method by 
which the several amounts shown in it 
have been calculated. If these amounts 


|allowing for possible fluctuations in de-| 
|mand the estimates must indicate the ex- 


(3) Every estimate shall be accompanied . 


| are calculated so as to include a margin | 


Alternatively, the excess stocks existing | 
at the moment when all the provisions of 
| the Convention shall have come into force 
shall be taker. possession of by the Gov-| 
ernment and released from time to time! 
tn such quantities only as may be in con-| 
formity with the present Convention. Any 
q antities so released during any year} 
shall be deducted from the total amount | 
to be manufactured or imported as the 


Lond., G. C. Harrap & co., 1931. 
Evans, Joan. 
western Europe from 1180 to 1900. 


illus. Oxford,. Clarendon press, 


a Vv. 
1931. 


31-13118 various 


Ewing, Alex. W. G. Aphasia in children. (Ox- 
ford medical pubs.) 152 p. 
univ. press, 1930. 31-12747 

Feis, Herbert. Internatl. trade of Manchuria. 
(Studies in world economy, no. iii. Internat). 
conciliation. Apr., 1931. no. 269.) 68 p., 
illus. ,Worcester, Mass., Carnegie endow- 
ment for internatl. peace, Div. of intercourse 


31-12960 
Pattern, study of ornament in 


Lond., Oxford 


Museum is-a research laboratory as well 
as being an exhibition hall for instruc- 
tion and entertainment. Specialists in 
fields spend considerable time 
studying its specimens, examining its re- 
ports, and conferring with members of 
the staff beyond the galleries and exhibit 
rooms where thousands of visitors view 
the collections. Many collections are not 
placed on exhibit. They are examined 


ildren. Therefore, not- | ‘ , tent of the margin so i ‘ .|cese may be during that year. | and educ., 1931. 31-13108 | When desirable by the experts visiting the 
a) eee. Mverardo Lands. Siegfried Figquerce; aces ie: sroeiniae of health in-|Sary to adapt it for medicinal use mM ac | derstood that tae. aa ae = | ' . : | Fitapatrick, Francis B. Supervision ‘of ele- Institution. == 
r ear Tateserctaries, “Mamviel’ Maxtines surance, many instances of the provi8ion National Jeccemmnie onanar in pow. drugs which are or may be included in| Chapter IV PA Owen pub. co NS aiciaerd aan a > sae "t von aren, - estie 
F _ : : |  pow- | na} A. - €O.. '2| viding study rooms for research investie 
Baez, Adolfo Arreguin; treasurer, Jose . a ane — —. r der form or granulated or otherwise ll Ger dan eee = (Prohibition and Restrictions) | Frasier, Geo. W., comp. Introduction, 2 | gators in the plans now being consums 
Torres Torija. nee: menage dhe prevention of illness are found in the co- | mixed neutral materials. Ls |. y aeaie eadnehe seth Samah tees Oe : ARTICLE X | D. Armentrout. 562 p. Chicago, Atlanta, mated by the committee. 
pes, Genaro Esca ieee te Mes’ | Operative movements of the European} “Morphine” meansethe principal alka-| manent Central Board not later’ thaa| (1) The high contracting parties shall | yo%6jqS0°ty Foresman, & co. 1931. 3112967 
Eliseo Ramirez, Salvador Bermudez, | intries. jloid of opium having the chemical ot later than é ansome, Marius. or ' cl. 


Felipe Aceves, Isidro Espinosa y de Loa 
Reyes, Salvador Iturbide Alvirez, Alfonso 





The Belgian cooperative societies are | 
noted for their interest in the social life 


August first in the year preceding that in 


formula. (Chemical formula will appear) respect of which the estimate is made 


in treaty.) 


prohibit the export from their territories | 
of diacetylmorphine, its salts and prep-| 


movements, social significance. (Studies in 
history, economics and public law, ed. by 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


; " ini j , i | Faculty of political science of ‘Columbia 
ren D. Marin, Tomas ; : 4 | (5) Supplementary estimates shall be|arations containing diacetylmorphine or _ eo Oo SY AND B 
— » jand well being of the members. In some; “Diacetylmorphine” means  diacetyl-|sent to the Permanent Central Board im-]| its salts. univ. press, oe ee OOKS : 
—— |places the society is the center of the/mofphine (diamorphine, heroin) having | mediately on their completion. | (2) Nevertheless, on the receipt of a re-| Hill, Geo. ¥. Corpus of Italian medals of | Information regarding these publications 
5 i social life of the community. It is char-| the chemical formula. (Chemical formula|  () ‘The estimates will be examined by a| quest from the Government of any coun-| fenaissance before Cellini. | 2 v.. illus. may be obtained by writing to the de- 
; Druggist Permit Law | een the ee eee | Will appear in treaty.) | Supervisory Board. The Advisory Com-|try in which diacetylmorphine is-not| Trustees, 1930. Es RE ae “31-1g120 partment in the State given below. 
Ey I M Cl ‘fed —,: aeetieeae os Gaaunaeee ¥| “Coca leat” means ithe leat of the | mittee on the Traffic in Opium and Other | manufactured, any high contracting party | Jensen, Frank A. Current procedure in’ se-/Wash.—ath Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Cons 
° : |erythroxylon cocoa lamarck and _ the) Dangerous Drugs of the League of Nations,| may authorize the export to that country ecting textbooks. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ.| servation an velopment, Oct. 1, : 

r eres  SBCERO The funds are ie he Imeubership ks a|etythroxylon novo-granatense (morris) | the Permanent Central Board, the Health| of such quantities of diacetylmorphine, 18| Shet/'co.” igg1), 87 Pe Phils 3. B. tippin) Oo Sept SOY State Supervisor of Forestry, 
; as ae ae eeeaee maternity | /.2ronymus and their varieties belonging | Committee of the League of Nations and/| salts and preparations contaning diacetyl-| yones, Mrs. Ethel L. Spirit of Geneva;| Olympia, 1928. 
4 ’ 


benefits, old-age and invalidity pensions | 
for members and employes, for medical 
and nursing care, for social and recrea- | 
tional purposes and so on. 


General Merchant May Handle 
Patent Medicines 
Hewena, Mont., July 21. 





to the family of erythroxylaceae and the| the Office International d’Hygiene Pu- | morphine, or its salts as are necessary for | 





leaf of other species of this genus from 


which it may be found possible to extract | point one member of this body. The Secre- | 


cocaine either directly or 
transformation. 


blique shall each have the right to ap-|the medical and scientific neads of that | 
country, provided that the request is ac-| 


: | ; . et 0. 
by chemical | tariat of the Supervisory Board shall be| companied by an import certificate and is| Kyte, Geo. c. 
| provided by the Secretary General of the consigned to the Government department | 


woman's journal, during Asembly of League | R. I.—27th Ann. Rept. of Metropolitan Park 


of nations, Sept., 
no. 3.) 122 p. 


1930. (Popular inf. ser. 
Lond., Williams & Norgate, 

31-13112 
Problems in school supervi- 


Comm. to General Assembly at Jan. Ses- 
sion, 1931. Frank Drew, Secy. Providence, 
1931. 

N. Dak.—14th Bienn. Rept. of Institution for 


Some of the societies operate children’s L d y sion. (Riverside textbooks in educ. ed. by Tone Minded, ig —_ = 

j Any dealer in general merchandise in| \ cation homes whose purpose is the pres-| “Cocaine” means methyl-benzoyl laevo- | aaaeee of samen oe ensure a close indicated in the certificate. } o 2 Coney -) 214 p. Boston, oughaon ey pevet o- on a a 
E Montana may handle patent medicines| ervation of the health of the members’ | &Cgonine in 20 per cent solution of chlo- | on Ww e Permanent Central! (3) any quantities so imported shall be! Langley, R., ed. Model acroplane manual.) 1930. . 

: and toilet articles in the manufacturer's | children. Others also provide free medi-|'¢form of which the formula is. , ; | distributed by and on the responsibility; (Marshall's practical manuals.—no. 12.) 142 Wis.—Proceedings of Wis. Bd. of Circuit 
eS original packages, if plainly labeled, with-| 05) service for the members. | “Ecgonine” means laevo-ccgonine and! , The Supervisory Body may require any| of the Government of the importing coun-| P» lus. Lond., P, Marshall & co., aren seen Sae. Saige, De ee ee ee ae 
e out securing a druggist license, the At- i t , all the derivatives of laevo-ecgonine which | aos > information or details except as try. Levy, Florence N. Art in N. Y.; guide to things Ill.—Archives Div. of State Library, by Wm. 
4 torney General, L. A. Foot, has advised Price of Medicines Cu might serve industrially for its recovery. | 2 gards 8 pry for government pur-| ARTICLE XI worth seeing. by... 4th ed. rev. by Jes-| J. Stratton, Secy. of State. Springfield, 
e H. F. Faust, secretary of the Retail Mer-| One authority remarks that these so-| The following drugs are defined by their | POS€S whicM it may consider necessary in| (1) No trade in or manufacture for| ‘“!¢,Rosenfetd. 127 p., illus. N. ¥. N. ¥.,/ 1931. # ; 

a chants Association, of Drummond, Mont. | cieties “have done a great work for Bel- | chemical formulae es set out below: | respect of any country or territory on |, d f i aanict Amtainen tnd ane | regional art council of Art center, 1931. N. Y.—88th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitors of 
‘ The statute requiring a druggist’s li-|gian working people,” and states that they | Dihydrohydroxycodeinone, dihydrocodei- | Pehalf of which an estimate has been fur-| 4) nnenanthrene alkaloids of opium | Loomis, Alice M. Technique for'observing ne Hygiene for f vr ended Je. 30, 1990. Wine 
Fs cense, it is explained in the Attorney|have reduced the price of medicines by | none, dihydromorphinone, or acetyldi- | — in order to make the estimate COM= | oP ioe ta ecgonine alkaloid of eee | cial behavior of auseery, school children. G. Mayer, Pres. Albany, 1931. | F 

General's opinion, provides that no license/| “at least 50 per cent.” |hydroeodeinone acetyldemethylodihydro- | plete or to explain any statement made | : ” | (Child development monographs. Mon. no. | Mich.—State Prison Statistical Rept. and Gene 

7 Mi N 3 y th leaf not in use on this day’s date, for , ae 
; shall be required “for the sale of patent} One of the developments by the conm-|thebaine, dihyd ‘phi hine-n- | “Herein and may with consent of the gov-| ne. » Tor) 5.) 100 p., diagr. Y.. Teachers coll,., eral Survey, Feb., 1931, comp. by John J, 
‘ MieIrS peediines’ Suastchten in| auseee’ aosneeaiins "enmadis fe |thebaine, dihydromorphine, morphine- “| ernment concerned amend any estimate in | medical or scientific purposes, shall take| Columbia univ., 193). - 31-12964; Crowley, Record Clerk. Harry H. Jackson, 
prop v , . 1 mers coopera S of France oxide, thebaine,, methyl-morphine  (co- accordance with any information or de | place in any country or territory unless| Mottram, Ralph H. Miniature banking his- Warden. Lansing, 1931. 

secticides or germicides for agricultural | has been the organization of vacations in| deine), ethylmorphine, benzylmorphine. i i ~/and until it has been ascertained to the| tories. 241 p. Lond., Chatto & Windus, | Mo.—Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of Charities 

i Id i h ile | : tails so obtained. It is understood that in 7 ; - ; 3 3 and Corrections of Mo., for Bienn. ende 

or horticultural uses when sold in the| the country and the maintenance of chil- nied ” : See t eq | 1930. 31-13113 d 

original package ar containers.” ius "Gakkadaa tar ‘Ga ae euler (4) The term “manufacture” shall in-| the case of any of the drugs which are | Satisfaction of the Government concerned) piseott, sir Theodore €. Outlaws I have| Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Mrs. 

t Stautory provisions relating to the com- | purposes \clude any process of refining. | or may be included in group II a sum-| that ce uesenes in question is of medical) known, and other reminiscences of Indian Go Saqttzk, Vice-Pres. Jefferson City. 1991. 

i ; ‘ c | . “ rersion” 2 i *® | or scien c value, judge. 310 . Edinburgh, W. Blackwood | Ga. nn. ept. Ga. Experimen station 

s pounding of drugs and the vending of In Germany the Hamburg Cen gone foo le ign ag grees mary statement shall be sufficient. Sn gee ee Me = i930." . 31-13109 | for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to 
} rugs, it is also noted, likewise excep , | ; - 


' package, when plainly labeled, and also) 


Society in 1918 erected a convalescent | 
home for the children of its members at | 
a cost of 1,000,000 marks. This home ac- | 
commodates free of charge some 1,000 chil- | 
dren annually. Similar convalescent | 
| colonies have been opened by other Ger- 
man cooperatives. 

The Finnish cooperative wholesale so- 
ciety has insured its regular employcs| 
against sickness, accident and old age. | 
Funeral benetfis are also provided. | 

The English cooperative wholesale so- 


from their operation “the sale of -patent 
or proprietary medicine in its original 


excepts such nonmedicinal articles as are 
usually sold by merchants.” 





Rulings in three other States have re- 
cently been announced pertaining to the 
sale of patent or proprietary medicines in 
other than drug stores and without drug- | 
gist licenses, 


process with the exception of the trans- | 
formation of alkaloids into their salts. 
When one of the drugs is conevrted into 
another of the drugs this operation shall | 
be considered as conversion in relation} 
to the first mentioned drugs and as manu- | 
facture in relation to the other. 
The term “estimates” shall denote esti- 
mates furnished in accordance with ar- 
ticles two-five of this convention and un- | 
less the context otherwise requires shall | 


(7) After examination by the Super-! ’ 7 
visory Body as provided in paragraph six | termines that such product is not capable | 
above of the estimates furnished and |°f producing addiction or of conversion 
after the determination by that body as| into a product capable of producing addic- 
provided in article two of the estimates! tion) the quantifes permitted to be man- 
for countries or territories on behalf of | ufactured pending the decisions herein- | 
which no estimates have been furnished,! after referred to shall not exceed the) 


| the Supervisory Body shall forward not) total of the domestic requirements of the | 


later than firat November in each year | country or territory for medical and scien- | 
through the intermediary of the Secretary | tific needs and the quantity required for | 
General to all members of the League of| export orders and the provisions of this 
Nations and non-members States referred | convention shall apply. 


it falls under group I or under group II. 
(7) Any such decisions may be revised 


;}in accordance with the foregoing proce- 


dure in the light of further experience on 
an application addressed by any high con- 
tracting party to the Secretary General. 


ARTICLE XII 


(1) No import of any of the drugs into 
the territories of any high contracting 
party or export from those territories shall 


Gov. by Eugene Talmadge, Comr. of Agric. 
Atlanta, 1931. 

24th Ann. Rept. of Mo. Library Comm. to 
56th General Assembly, for yr. ended Dec, 
31, 1930. Jane Morey, Secy. Jefferson City, 


Bills Just Introduced 


In State Legislatures 


| o Banking: 
Ala. S. 569. Darden. 


Finance 
To declare deposits 


In Oregon, Attorney General I. H. Van 
Winkle has held that the use of the words 


ciety maintains a health insurance sec-| 
tion “established to administer for coop- 


to in article twenty-seven, a statement | 


include suplementary. ; a . 
Dp tary. estimates containing the estimates for each country | 


The term “reserve stocks” in relation 


(2) Any high contracting party permit- 
ting trade in or manufacture for trade of 


take place except in accordance with the i® @ bank or depository by or for the tax 
provisions of this convention. ,colleetor or other public officer in Tuscaloosa 


meas ; ; County a trust fund, and not lable to b 
; “drug sundries” on the outside of a gen-|erators and others the benefits of the|to any of the drugs shall denote the 2 enn soe so far s the Supervisory any such product to be commenced shall (2) The import in any one year into any Sennen by cottons af a Bae ox Gancaiaeen, 
is eral store is a violation of the State| health insurance acts.” In 1930 this sec-| Stocks required, (I) for the normal do-| sy Tie een on peauived im ao. | ummediately send a notification to that|country or territory of any of the drugs Insurance 

: pharmacy law in cases where no regis-| tion had 280,000 members and had paid |mestic consumption of the country or | eee mv sirnamnen a Ao; | effect to the Secretary General of the|shall not exceed the total of the esti-| Ala. H. 789. Patterson. To prohibit the 


tered pharmacist is 


in charge of the 
store. 


the equivalent of more than $15,000,000 in 
| benefits. 


territory in which they are maintained, 


(ID for conversion in that country or} 22Y, observations which the Supervisory 


League of Nations who shall advise the 
other high contracting parties and the! 


mates as defined in article five and of the writing of contingent endowment contracts 
amount by life insurance companies and fraternal 


5 ome con exported from that country or ; “ , 

The law, it was stated, does not prohibit} Among the other European countries| territory, and (III) for export. ee en ee Teepe of Health Committee of the League. territory during the year less the amount °?°*t a ae 
é the sale of patent or proprietary medi- | in which cooperative agencies supply med-| The term “government stocks” in re-| quest for an aiadasean or re-| (3) The Health Committee will there-| Manufactured In that country or terri-| Ga H. 63. “Stewart. To impose tax of 
bi cines by general stores, but does prohibit | ical and health service to members are . ‘ 


the display “of any word or token on the| Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 


stocks kept under government control for 


lation to any of the drugs shall denote} 


(8) Every supplementary estimate sent | 


upon, after consulting the permanent 


tory in that year. 


| $2 per $100 of gross receipts on public utilities, 


) wale committee of the Office International (The continuing articles of the _Ga. H. 140. Lester et al. To abolish Pub 
i cutside of the store, commonly designat-| Russia, Spain, Switzerland and Yugo-|the use of the government and to meet |‘ the PY een aeen Board in the) qHygiene Publique decide whether the| treaty will be printed in full tert in | UC ,Service Commission apd create Commerce 
F ing a pharmacy, unless a registered phar-| Slavia. exceptional circumstances. | course of the year shall be dealt with with-| product % le ™ 


macist is in charge.” 
In Ohio, the Columbus Municipial Court 
has ruled that aspirin is a “household 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 









Except where the context otherwise re- 


to include reexport. 


s th 5 
quires the term export shall be deemed | paragraphs six and seven above, 


| out delay by the Supervisory Board in ac- 


cordance with the procedure specified in| 


in question is capable of pro- | 
ducing addiction (and is in consequence | 
assimilable to the drugs mentioned in sub 


group A of group I) or whether it is con- 


the issue of July 23.) 


a ~ ADVERTISEMENT 





be elected by Legislature. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





remedy” and is therefore exempt from the ‘h. ’ vertible into such a drug ‘and is in con- 

" Ohio law requiring that drugs may be AND PUBLICATIONS ; Chapter II | Chapter Til sequence assimilable to “the drugs” men- 

sold only by a registered pharmacist. In| Documents described under this heading Estimates Limitation,of Manufacture tioned in sub group B of group I or in 

&g the case in which the decision was ren- - vernal ae peenee ataten, suorasive ARTICLE I ARTICLE VI | group II.) N O l I . E 
c: ) v4 4 i of postage, from the Inquiry Divisi d ; j y 

dered a grocer was charged with violating whe United States Daily. y St0% O/ (1) Each high contracting party -shali (1) There shail not be manufactured | (4) In the event of the Health Com- | 


the law by making a sale of aspirin. 

The statute provides that any person 
other than a registered pharmacist or any 
other store than a retail drug store in 
charge of a registered pharmacist who 
shall “compound, dispense or sell a drug, 
chemical or pharmaceutical preparation” 
shall be subject to a penalty. But the law 


The Library 








numbers, should be given. 

Women’s Place in Industry in 10 Southern 
States. Address by Mary Anderson, Dir., 
Women's Bur., U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
5 cents. 

School Health Activities in 1930—Pam. No. 21 


of Congress card numbers are given. | : ; 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | respect of each of his territories to which 


furnish annually for each of the drugs in 


this convention applies to the Permanent 
|Central Board constituted under Chap- 
ter VI of the Geneva Convention esti- 
;}mates in accordance with the provisions 
of article 5 of this convention. 


in any country or territory in any one year 
a quantity of any of the drugs greater 
than the total of the following quantities: 

(a) The quantity required within the 
limits of the estimates for that country or 
territory for that year for use as such for 
its medical and scientific needs including 


| mittee deciding that the product is not} 
| itself a drug capable of producing addic- | 
| tion but is convertible into such a drug,| 
}the question whether the drug in ques- 
| tion shall fall under sub group B of group) 
i or under group II shall be referred for 


decision to a body of three experts com- | 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 
not express any opinion of its o 


as The United States Daily does 
wn in the publication of news or 


: ‘ , ine ene ee : | to deal with the scientific and! ee ep sas : : 

Office of Educ., U. 8. Dept. of Interior, Price,| (2) In the event of any high contracting | the quantity required for the manufacture | Pet : , 

exempts from its operation sales in} 10 cents. E31-465| party failing to furnish by the date speci-| of senecaieien for the export of aoa technical aspect of the matter of whom adverGeing, so renponstatitty  ansamed by The United States 
criginal packages of certain specified | Regulations 76 Relating to Shipment or De- ‘ one member shall be selected by the Gov- | 


articies “and other similar preparations.” 
Household remedies were said to have 
been exempted from the statute. 

In Minnesota, the State Supreme Court 
has just ruled that milk of magnesia sold 
in the original package of the manufac- 
turer, which is prepared in accordance 


livery of Manufactured Tobacco, Snuff, Ci- 

gars, or Cigarettes for Consumption beyond 

Jurisdiction of Internal Revenue Laws of 

U. S. without Payment of Internal-Revenue 

Tax. Bur. of Internal Revenue, U. S. Treas- 
ury Dept. Rev. July, 1931. Price, 5 cents. 

: 31-27144 

Trend in Airplane Design as Indicated by Ap- 

roval Type Certificates—Aeronautics Bull. 








fied in paragraph 4 of article 5 an es- 
timate in respect of any of his territories 
to which this Convention applies, an esti- 


export authorizations are not required 
whether such preparations are intended 
for domestic consumption or for export; 





|mate will so far as possible be furnished 
by the supervisory hody specified in para- 
graph 6 of article 5. 

(3) The Permanent Central Board shali 


(b) The quantity required within the 
limits of the estimates for that country or 
territory for that year for conversion 
whether for domestic consumption or for 


ernment concerned, one by the Opium 
Advisory of the League and the third by 
the two members so selected. 

(5) Any decisions arrived at in accord-| 
ance with the two preceding paragraphs’ 
shall be notified to the Secretary General 


Daily for the statements made i 


n said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, gro 


ups, organizations or companies, 


but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


‘ est estimates f ries or rl- of the League of ions 74 =| ertisi . ia 
with a formula contained in the United eo al. Apr. 1. 1931. Aeronautics Branch, | tories A aie sie sens o on export; | oe oe Me * . ee She eee So tracts for such adv ertising by the representatives of the Advertis 
ae Teermneneees. PF ee publications ‘Rolatine ta Gesinecsten can apply to be made in accordance with the|, ‘¢) Such quantity as may be required|League and to the non member States; N& Department does not in any way commit The United States 
ae fa ee eee aoa Surveying—Price List 18, 20th Ed. Free at| provisions of this Convention if for any| PY that country o1 territory for the execu-| mentioned in article twenty seven. 







Supt. of Docs. (25-26852) 
sold at a place of business other than one] Mo., Ohio and R. I.—Unemployment Bull., 15th 
in which a registered pharmacist is em- ots Pe eet: OF Census, U. 8. 
ployed or is in active charge. *| Tech. News Bull. of Bur. of OD 

The court found that the product was] 171, July, 1931. Bur. of Standards, U. S. 
not a “proprietary medicine within an 


such country estimates are not furnished 

the supervisory body shall itself as far as 
possible make the estimate. 
ARTICLE Ill 

Any high contracting party may if nec- 










Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 25 
exception created by the law permitting] Cem’ ® year. : (25-26527) 
the vending of proprietary medicines by Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol, 8, No. 1 
general retail dealers. 


July, 1931, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, $1.00 a year. (20-2685) 


essary in any year furnish in respect of 
any of his territories supplementary es- 
timates for that territory for that year 


tion during the year of orders for export 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
convention; 

(d) The quantity, if any, required by 
that country or territory for the purpose of 
maintaining the reserve stocks at the level 
specified in the estimates for the year: 

(e) The quantity, if any, required for the 
purpose of maintaining the government 


(6) If the decisions are to the effect | 
that the product in question is capable 
of producing addiction or is «convertible | 
into a drug capable of producing addic- 
tion the high contracting parties will upon | 
receipt of the communication from the | 
Secretary General apply to the drug the 
appropriate regime laid down in the pres- 
ent convention according as to whether 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses v 


iews on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do sv in 


advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Adveriising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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For Construction 


Pass Two Billion 


Both Public and Semipublic | 
Projects Are Included in’ 
Work, Says President’s 
Emergency Group 


Contract awards for public and 
semipublic building since Dec. 1, 1930, | 
exceed $2,000,000,000, according to an- 
nouncement July 20 by the Presi- | 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- | 
ployment. (Publication of the state- 
ment in full tert was begun in the 
issue of July 21.) The text concludes 
as follows: 


Maine: South Portland, lighthouse depot, | 
$189,938; various State highway construc- 
tion awarded in June, $2,500,000. 

Massachusetts.—Gloucester, police sta- 
tion and courthouse, $30,000; Marlboro, 
improving and constructing highways, 
$32,000; Middleton, sewerage works, $25,- 


fencing no further recession, the reports 


loyment Situation S 


M 


ajority of Cities Experience No Further Re- 


+ . \ | 
cession, Emergency Committee Reports | 





Although a number of cities report { serve bank reports retail sales in the Nor- 
somewhat more favorable economic pros-| folk area showing increase over June last 
pects, general conditions affecting business | year. 
and employment in 25 localities showed| Charleston, S. C.—The only noticeable 
no important change during the week, ac-| change in employment here is seasonal 
cording to telegraphic returns from dis- | slackening of waterfront activities. 
trict officials of the Department of Com-| Continued expansion on a small scale in 
merce made public July 21 by the Presi- | manufacturing concerns. 
dent's Emergency Committee for Employ- | Jacksonville, Fla.—Employment situa- 


ment. : _ |tion is virtually unchanged. Jacksonville 

The majority of the cities were experi- | passed the $1,000,000 mark in 1931 building 
on July 15, says John Fowler, building in- 
spector. While lower than figures of boom 
years, this is considered a_ satisfactory 
showing. The most favorable angle is that | 
approximately 65 per cent of this year’s | 
permits represep& new construction, largely 
new residential property. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The relief committee of | 
the Better Business Commission of At- 
lanta was recently reorganized under the 
direction of Mayor Key. A new program 
of unemployment relief for the remainder 


indicated. It was pointed out orally at 
the Department of Commerce that this 
fact is encouraging in as much as it shows 
that if conditions are not materially im- 
proving, at least they are not continuing 
downward. 

The reports follows in full text: 

New York, N. Y.—For the week ended 
July 15, the National Employment Ex- 
change reports that registration increased 
9.47 per cent as compared with the week 





hows ‘Price Increase - 
Little Change During Week 1, Approved for 


;of 1 cent 
|plying milk for Boston. 


4 ; ; a . | previous. Requests for workers de- of this year has been formulated with 
° po eu eae ie P= se Mont creased 7.07 per cent and number -f place- Provision for being renewed indefinitely 
sewer, $138,000; highway, $190,000: bridge, ents increased 8 per cent. Ratio of new if necessary. T. K. Glenn, president of 
$200,000; water mains, $61,000; Winthrop, @PPlicants for every 100 Jobs opening for the First National Bank, will De chante 
hospital, $220,000; Belmont, nurses’ home, | the week was 1,863 as compared with 1,587 man. The program outlined involves a 
$150,000: Boston, elementary school, $825.- the week before. | coordination of all the relief agencies of 
000, laying sheet asphalt pavement $29"- _ New York boroughs report plans total- the city and county, as well as private 
71; Brookline, permanent paving and re-| 12g $5,020,070 submitted during the week Organizations for the relief of the nem- 
surfacing, $75,000; Cambridge, widening ®4ed July 11. Oye. Peni ecieneripciens wil So senee 
Alewife Brook Parkway, $100,000; astron- @ é Caebiien ae eee ee eee ee 
omy building, $100,000; Everett Parlin “Overnment VO ree ee Pare 
scubiat ands kee aaakaee —: Stimulate Air Trade re ong Cee ie caeais have 
mouth, elementary school, $175,000: sane. | Buffalo, N. Y.—Government contracts slightly increased. City eee and sewer 
dredging Lynn Harbor, $90,000: Palmer.continue to stimulate aeronautics trade pink i: re up by ee oe eae 
post. office, $115,000; South Hadiey, grade locally. Steel ingot production operated | Agricultural activities are hindered by bad | 
school, $125,000; Waltham, addition to|0n @ 41 per cent capacity basis for the Weather with consequent inerwase of un- 
school, $75,000; Weston, high school,|month of June. Transportation on the oe “par = a ta a” de si 
$225,000; Worcester, grade school, $120,-| lakes remained dormant due to the fact| | °° = aan regres og a 
000; various State highway construction | that little ore is being shipped from the| Week there have been no changes in the 
“ : ” ma” general level of employment in the New 
awarded in June, $7,772,873. Duluth area. orl no aats aaa 
Michigan Projects Building permits for June were 4.6 per | VU! g~ b ragga oes on woe’ aaa 
Michigan: Hastings, roads, $27,443; Ann Cent over the same month of 1930 al- 20 Alor a. ee ain pl oma 
Arbor, sewer, $300,000: Flint, extension to’ though the six-month average ended June os AUMDEr 8s were emp _ during 
storm sewer, West Side, $35,000: inter- 30 falls short of the oo anenge last | the past three or four months. 
ceptor, Thread Creek, $40,000; st ver,, year. A building permit has been issued | gx ° ° 
Sieknenn. $10,000; Bay Faulty, camera to kd Bubelo Ceearel RS for s Carloadings in Texas 
aving, Salzburg Road, $64,000; Dearborn, | $350, addition. Other permits for the ‘ 
Gewer whelian, $10a487; Giadwin County, Week include two jobs totaling $140,000. = = ee fisory Board 
gravel paving, $40,000; Ironwood, storage Furnishings in the new $7,000,000 City! , Dallas, a ae — 
garage, bus depot and lodge building,|Hall which is nearing completion offer | American Railway Association, aos e 
$30,009; St. Joseph, extending water main,| sales opportunities [an eee oemare nee oh Sel eee ae 
$688; Barry County, addition to consoli-| Boston, Mass.—First National Bank of the third quarter of this year over the 
dated school, $31,000; Bay City, water |Boston reports New England business hold-|Sme period last year in the oe 
mains, $19,000; Benton Harbor, paving one ing up better than rest of the country.|@lvision. Largest increases expected in 
block of alley, $1,792; Calhoun County,| Public works are 60 per cent ahead of last | 8T@in, flour, lumber, building material, 
two bridges, $30,000; Kalamazoo, water| year for first six months of 1931, Gains| feedstuffs and fresh vegetables. For the 
» Works reservoir, $190,000; Lansing, trunk |in shoes and worsteds are better than sea- other 13 divisions decreases are — 
sewer, $76,500; Washtenaw County, sewage | sonal and fine cotton goods mills are show-', 4 Tecord Texas wheat crop of nearly 
disposal plant, $60,000; various State high-|ing steady improvement with stocks low 59,000,000 bushels and an oats crop of 
way construction awarded in June,|and production under control. New Eng-, °V€r, 76,000,000 are practically double last 
e@ $787,142. lland still produces 90 per cent of the na- year’s production. it is estimated that 80 
Minnesota: Alexandria, electric system,} tions fine cotton goods. per cent of the wheft Is harvested and 
$25,307; Windom, paving 10 blocks, $45,000;| Retail trade has slumped off somewhat 26,000,000 bushels moved. Eastern millers 
paving three blocks, $19,000: Brainerd, | so far in July largely due to unfavorable ®"¢ making large purchases of Panhandle 
water filtration plant, $35,000; Calumet,| weather conditions. An increase in the| Wheat due to its weight and as NER peO- 
addition to grade school, $70,000; Hibbing. | Gemand for commercial funds reflects con- | te! content. Railroads are working dou- 
paving curbs and gutters, $50,372; St. Paul,| fidence and increase in business. Business | Pe shifts in handling the grain. - 
bridge, $32,500; Little Falls, jail and sher-/ for the Summer will be slack but may be|_ The Fort Worth and Denver Railroad 
iff's residence, $50,000; Duluth, paving paving the way for better conditions in|!S NOW permitted by the I. C. C. to con- 
streets, $88,400; Faribault, ward building,! the Fall. 5 struct 10'2 miles of branch roads in Gray 
States school for feeble minded, $133,000; Springfield, Mass.—Springfield Chamber | COUMty, needed in servicing the oil’ area 
New Prague, paving streets, $45,000; va- of Commerce reports a slight decrease in|,,The _cotton-picking season in South 
rious State highway construction awarded employment for the last week in June as Texas is opening this week and is ex- 
in June $15,434,586. eran compared with the last week in March pected to call for several hundred laborers 
_ __ Work in Mississippi Not much seasonal variation exists in from Dallas and Fort Worth and scouts 
Mississippi.—Biloxi, paving streets, $30,- Springfield activities. Conditions are de- are now in cotton area making a careful 
000; Vicksburg, extension to waterworks, scribed generally as fair. Retail trade in study of the actual needs. The unem- 
$39,125; Washington County, levee work, june was about 30 per cent below 1930 Ployment situation unchanged from last 
$363,732; levee work, $75,112; levee work, | jin qgollar sales. but volume is holding up week. ‘ 
$514,806; levee work, $1,242,712. No important failures among retail stores... Mrs. Albert Walker of the City Welfare 
Missouri.—Various State highway con- co far this vear. Department states: “Our budget _in- 
struction awarded in June, $3,455,280; Dodge reports for New England con- creased from $1,000 to $1,200 each weck 
Fulton, adding well to water system, $9.- | struction contracts during the week ended to furnish employment for 500 family 
000; Hopkins, paving six blocks, $19,250; | july 14 totaled $7,787,500 against $6,221,700 Heads, to pay for groceries at wholesale 
° Alton, high and grade school, $25,000; for the previous ‘week and $7,567 200 ‘for prices from the city commissary, This is 
St. Louis, paving, curb and gutters, $78,- the corresponding week of 1930. , not interpreted as increased unemploy- 


000; paving, curb and gutters, $66,600; 
paving, curb and gutters, $184,440; office 


building, $70,000; paving, curb and gut-| 


ters, Wyoming Street from Iowa to Gra- 
vois Avenue, $52,205; paving, curb and 
gutters, Wyoming Street from Lemp to 
Jefferson Avenue, $42,824; paving, curb 
and gutters, Taylor Avenue from Forest 
to Maryland Avenue, $36,040; Lamar, 
post office, $70,000; Moniteau County, 
standard pile clump dikes, $200,000; Union- 
vile, post office, $65,000. 


;}ment but merely as additional funds mad: 
° ° c. available to take care of needy cases ex- 
Philadelphia Busine 88 listing for a long time.” 

Deélines During June | The drought broken by general rains 


j almost assures agricultural recovery of the 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia business state and according to estimates indicates 
conditions show slight declines for June q corn crop of 100,000,000 bushels and 
as compared with May. Employment was plentiful feedstuffs. This is considered im- 
0.4 per cent less. Foods and tobacco were’ portant because it is a reversal of last 
the only business to show an increase in year's conditions at this time of the year 
June over May; all others declined. All E 


I In Oklahoma, State and county forces 
building contracts were less for June. Iron | are being merged in Governor's Murray's 


Montana Projects and steel are extremely quiet. Textile in- state-wide plan for charity and public 
Montana: Great Falls, water main, $5,- dustry shows improvement in spots work appropriations. 
300; ornamental street lights, $7,088; Wilmington, Del.—The executive com- | Indianapolis, Ind.—According to Indiana 


junior college at Ursuline Academy, $300,- 
000; Babb, inspection station, $80,900. 

Nebraska: Lincoln, convent and school, 
$250,000; Sidney, storm and_ sanitary 
sewers, $53,000; Tekamaha, high school, 
$110,000. 

Nevada: Various State highway 
struction awarded in June, $164,298. 

New Hampshire: Various State high- 
way construction awarded in June, $276,- 
923; Andover, school, dormitory, $150,000; 
Holmiel, nurses’ home, $186,800; Concord, 
completion of water works, $128,000. 

New Jersey: Jersey City, church, school 
and rectory, $150,00; school, $570,000; Moi- 


con- | 


mittee of the Mayor's Stabilization Com- 
mittee decided to call a meeting of Wil- 
mington manufacturers in the near future 
to discuss stabilization plans. Retail trade 
in Wilmington continues to be brisk in 
spite of warm weather, and reports indi- 
cate that the public is buying because of 
lower price levels. A $6,000,000 public 
works building program is helping to keep 
money in circulation. Seasonal lulls are 
| noted in some trades, but there is an ap- 
parent desire to keep the fullest forces 
possible rather than resume layoffs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Steel production again 
| declined last week but scrap prices show 
another small advance. Seasonal slack- 


Bureau of Business Research, the business 
recession which started in Indiana during 
May and continued through June carried 
general business to a new low level for 
the State during the present depressjon 
The Indiana general business index has 
been revised to 78.3 for March, 80.7 for 
April, 77.5 for May, while the preliminary 
June index is 71.1. In making these cal- 
culations allowances were made for usual 
seasonal fluctuations and normal growth. 

Indianapolis employment is at the low- 
est point since the depression started, ac- 
cording to city offitials. Building permits 
in Indianapolis for the week ended July 


sales have enabled retailers to maintain 


ris Plains, State hospital attendant's | — . . 11 amounted to $64,854, compared with 
building, $150,000; einaraie. bridge over | BESS 77 —— ~~ — a ee em~ | $200,000 a year ago, and $187,000 a week 
Green Brook, $25,000; Cranford, sewer, $3,- | Plovers of labor in Futtsburgh district to-' ago, According to the Center Township 
000; Englewood, storm drains, $72,000: | gether with a continue a ow rate of Con- Trustees, 2,057 families received relief in 
curb construction, $50,000; improvements | struction have ape moe ge * cy the week ended July 11 with 2,339 in the 
to streets, $85,000; improvements _ to/ he employment situation. jdsummer | previous week. However, several manu- 


streets, $55,000; Monmouth County, Man- 
asquan High School, $250,000; Allenward 


fair volume on seasonal merchandise. 


Norfolk Va.—Builders increasing Output and empioyment. 


& Contractors 


facturing firms in Indiana are reported as 


Graded School, $25,000; Hurley Grammar a ? : S Spr Detroit, Mich.—Retail Merchants Asso- 
School, $30,000; ‘Seabright Grammar Exchange states that building permits is- tion reports that June department store 
School, $30,000: , sued last week amounted to $50,000 as 

cnool, 000; concrete bridge, $3,900;| compared with less than $20,000 in the {Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


timber bulkhead, $5,067; concrete bridge, 
$10,000; timber bridge, $2,300; concrete 
@ road, $95,000; storm sewer, $7,500; concrete 
road, $6,500; storm sewer, $3,000; concrete 
curb and gutter, $8,300; Newark, fire 
house, $175,000; alterations to power plant, 
city hall, $22,000; electrifying city hali 
elevators, $88,000; Nutley, regulating water 
valves, $3,500; improvements to 
Park, $12,500; sanitary sewers $3,600; re- 


Nichols 


corresponding week of 1930. An increase 
of $1,000,000 in the bank deposits of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth area was revealed by 
jthe June 30 statement of these institutions, 
showing a satisfactory improvement in lo- 
cal business conditions which is expected 
to continue until Fall, when more exten- 
sive Federal construction begins. A large 
bank (colored), which was closed this 
Spring, reopened this week. Federal re- 


Milk dn Boston! 


Cent a Quart Advance Rec-| 
ommended by Representa- | 
tives of New England) 


Dairy Organizations | 





Boston, Mass., July 21. 

Commissioners of Agriculture of the} 
New England States, at a conference} 
here with representatives of dairy organ- | 
izations and Boston milk dealers, unani- | 
mously voted, to recommend an increase | 
a quart to the farmers sup- 


The advance, it was stated, should take 
place “as soon as practicable,” but not 
later than Aug. 1. 

Milk Profit 2 Cents 

It was shown at the conference that the | 
present price of milk delivered in Boston 
is 6 cents a quart, but it costs the farmer 
1% cents to get it to Boston. This price, 
however, applies only to the product 
which is resold as milk, the remainder 
being marketed as cream, for which the 
farmer is paid on the basis of butter 
prices, which now nets him about 2 cents 
a quart. The net price for all milk aver- 
ages about 3 cents to the farmer, it was 
stated. 


The conference received a message from 
E. H. Thompson, president of the Federal 
Land Bank at Springfield, Mass., stating 
that farmers are having difficulty in meet- 
ing interest payments on mortgages. This 
difficulty, Mr. Thompson said, is partly 
due to the low price being paid for milk. 

: Promises Inquiry 

Following the conference and announce- 
ment of its action, Ralph W. Robart, | 
Director of the Massachusetts Division 
on the Necessaries of Life, issued a state- 
ment in which he said the proposed in- 
crease should be absorbed by the dealers 
and not passed on to the consumers. 

“I believe,” he said, “the present spread 
between, the price the farmer receives 
and what the consumer pays is sufficient 
to absorb the proposed increase. How- 
ever, if the increase proposed is saddled 
onto the retail consumer, the Division 
will promptly make an investigation.” 


Cheaper Tobacco 
— Increasingly Used 


By German Smokers 


High Tax on Cigarettes Leads 
Consumers to Make Their 
Own; Sales and Revenues 
Thus Impaired 


With a high tax on cigarettes, German 
consumers of the cheaper grades have be- 
gun to “roll their own” in increasing num- 
bers, and at the present rate it is esti- 
mated the smoking public will make 8.,- 
000,000,000 cigarettes this year, compared 
with an average in former years of 2,000,- 
000,000 or 2,500,000,000, according to in- 
formation made available July 21 by the 
Tobacco Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Cigarette sales and fisca' revenues have 
been impaired by the movement, but 
changes in taxation now effected may im- 
prove conditions during the second half 
of the year, it was pointed out. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

The German Government recently was 
authorized to readjust the taxation of 
cigarettes, making the assessment lighter 
for the cheaper grades and heavier for 
cigarettes of high quality. The revision 
became necessary as the increase in cus- 
toms and excise taxes under the second 
emergency decree of Dec. 1, 1939, was 
found to be too heavy an encumbrance 
on the cheaper products compared with 
hig? -priced cigarettes, the taxation of 
which has remained within fairly mod- 
erate limits, 

According to the present system, the ex- 
cise tax on cigarettes amounts to 38 per 
cent for all grades alike Moreover, an 
additional tax on the raw materials used 
for manufacture is assessed according to 
weight at a uniform rate irrespective of 
the quality of the material. The unmanu- 
factured leaf tobacco also bears a customs 


duty. The total encumbrance on the 
cheaper product at present amounts to 
about 60 per cent of the retail price. As 


a result, factories have turned out few, if 
ery, products retailing at less than 4.4 
pfennigs, and the public has begun rolling 
its own. q 

Under a revised taxation, however, the 
tax will again be scaled progressively, as 
in former years, beginning with 30 per 
cent fgr the cheaper products and exceed- 
ing 40 per cent for high grade products. 
Furthermore, the package of 10 cigarettes, 
which from Jan. 1, 1931, was replaced by 
a package of 9 without any reduction in 
price, is restored, and the sale of cigarettes 
by the piece, which had been prohibited, 
is again permitted within certain restric- 
|t:ons, and for limited periods, 


Estimate Costs of Building Permits 
In June Show a Decrease From May 


Expenditure of 105 Millions Contemplated, One-third Less 


placing water main, Prospect Street, $7,- 











000; grading and improving Garden Place, 
$1,000; 
grading and improving Overlook Terrace«, 
$3,400; paving sidewalks, Kingsland Road, 


$2,300; new water intake meter, 


monastery, $800,000; Marcy, adding wing 
to State hospital, $50,000; Nassau County, 
grading roads, $100,216; grading and grade 


. ; . ieciq, Separation structures, $122,575; Rockland 

— a Sie a. Hillsside County, maintenance of roads, $10,000; 

nue, $9,000; storm sewer, $13,000; im- | Glarkstown Highway, $91,500; Haverstraw 
proving Montclair Avenue, $1,600; Had- 


donfield, extension to sanitary sewer, $30,- 
000; Ocean City, oiling gravel streets, $5.- 
500; Elizabeth, widening and paving North 
Broad Street, $205,000; additions to court 
house, $714,440; West New York, improv- 
ing streets, $21,980; Bloomfield, elementary 
Brunswick, fieid 
house, Codwise Avenue Playground, $4,- 


school, $300,000; New 


000; comfort station, Buccleuch Park, 
000; paving roadways, 


Buccleuch Park, 


Highway, $10,000; Orangetown Highway, 
$75,587; Ramapo Highway, $70,972; Stony 
Point Highway, $18,500; construction and 
improvement of county roads, $40,000; 
Unadilla, grade crossing elimination, $144,- 
000; Williston Park, paving streets, $35,- 
809; Newburgh, swimming pool, $40,000; 
North Chili, District School No. 6, $50,- 
000; Rockville Center, extensions to water 


$4,- distribution system, $36,000; Ticonderoga, 


; 4 5 ~’| water system, $375,000; Westbury, fire 
perce ten nag oe house, $60,000; Yonkers, house and storm 
ton Avenue, $8,917: paving "Juliet Street sewers, $35,000; various State highway con- 
$21,505; paving Buccleuch Blane $2 638. struction awarded in June, $2,435,037. 
paving Sandford Street, $6,000: a North Carolina.—Goldsboro, concrete 
terminal * facilities, $284,000. ; bridge, $26,504. 

North Dakota—Grand Forks, office 


New Mexico.—Anthony, Federal pri 
$305,900. 


Program in New York 


New York.—Brooklyn, hydraulic fill, Ma- 


SON, building, $70,000; various State highway 


construction awarded in June, $3,000,000. 
Ohio: Canton, concrete bridge, $25,759; 


. 7 . Wooster, storm sewers, $3,300; Cleveland, 
_ Park, $381,345; school, $150,000; | imgine house, $50,000: Cambridge, city hall. 
rondequoit, curbing and paving St. Paul $30,000; Cincinnati. improvements to park 
Road, $113,804; paving streets, $300,000: D O00 ’ S peg 


Pearl River, church and rectory, $150,- 
000; Rochester, parochial school, $250, 
Hornell, dam and reservoir, $100,000; curb 
$15,000; North Tonawanda, 
resurfacing 
Adam Street, $70,000; Johnstown, sanitary 
sewer, $3,000; Cayuta, grade crossing elimi- 
nation, $129,300; Dix Hills, grade school, | 
to high 
school auditorium, $200,000; Elmont, grade 
separation structure, $131,584; Garrison,! 


and gutters, 


sewers, $5,000; Tonawanda, 


$50,000; East Aurora, addition 


$100,000; Clermont County, surface treat- 
ing of streets, $33,696; Columbus, addition 
to Linden Schcol, $80,000; Cuyahoga 
County, grading, draining, culverts and 
paving, $724,000; Franklin County, road 
reconstruction, $30,527; Stark County, 
combination grade and high school, $80,- 
000; various State highway construction 
}awarded in June $3,936,174. 


000 ; 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 








Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, church, $25,- 


Than for Same 
[Continued f 
for the following important building pro)- 
ects: In New Haven, Conn., for a build- 
ing at Yale University to cost $1,000,000; 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., for two school 
buildings to cost $932,000; in the Borough 
of the Bronx for apartment houses to 
cost nearly $2,000,000; in the Borough of 
Brooklyn for apartment houses to cost 
nearly $2,500,000; in Quincy, Ill., for 
a school building to cost over $1,000,000; 
in St. Paul, Minn., for a court house to 
cost over $2,700,000. 

Contracts were let by Federal agencies 
for the following important building proj- 
ects: For the completion of the Senate 
Office Building in Washington, D. C., to 
cost nearly $600,000; for a conservatory 
in the United States Botanic Gardens, to 
cost over $600,000; for extension and re- 





Month in 1930 

rom Page 2 

modeling post office in Houston, Tex., to 
cost over $500,000; for a United States 
Veterans’ Hospital in Alburquerque, N. 
Mex., to cost over $1,000,000; for a new 
post office and Federal court house in 
Salt Lake City, to cost over $850,000; and 


for the Naval Base in Hawaii to cost over 
$2.000,000. 


Estimated cost of new buildings, shown | 


by permits issued in 344 identical cities of 
the United States by geographical divi- 
sions, showing: Estimated cost new resi- 
rential buildings, May, 1931, A; June, 1931, 
B. Families provided for in new dwell- 
ings, May, 1931, C; June, 1931, D. Esti- 
mated cost new nonresidential buildings, 
May, 1931, E; June, 1931, F. Estimated 
cost total construction ‘including altera- 
tions and repairs), May, 1931, G; June, 








- ——+1931, H. 
Cities f B Cc D 

New England 50 $3,524,350 $3,224,170 680 609 
Middle Atlantic ......e.esesees 70 21,909,744 19,742,586 4,892 4.306 
East North Central .......... 93 6,547,248 5,008,000 1,311 988 
West North Central .......... 25 2,651,600 2,214,023 673 592 
Bouth Atlantlo .....sccoscsesse 37 6,242,760 2.965,500 1,131 651 
South Central ....-cccccccvcece 35 2.238.350 2,720,865 768 736 
Mountain and Pacific ......... 34 6,348,067 5,641,027 1.901 1 660 

WE occ tavdamaatosncaben $49,.462.119 $41,516,171 11,356 9,542 
Per cent of change ........ 6.1 16.0 

Cities E F ; H 

New England 50 $4,903,904 $3.811,659 53 $9.704,884 
Middle Atlantic .......sceceees 70 25,975,351 13,001,752 38,378,536 
East North Central ........... 93 13,503,128 8.037.158 16,395,041 
West North Central ............ 25 6.429.261 4,600 444 7,891,757 
Geuth AGiGMEIS oc iccveccasanas 37 3.007.435 4,393,937 21 9.611.153 
South Contral .....-cesccesces 35 3 4,250,703 €.978.691 8,077,741 
Mountain and Pacific ..... 34 7,237,793 15,240,708 15,385,018 

tee i ctarvecisusreaniaimade $63,554,722 $45,333 846 $130,469,659 


Per cent of change faced 


—28.7 


—19.2 


WATER RESERVOIR AT BOULDER CITY 





Water for the new municipality of Boulder City is brought 6.6 miles from 
the Colorado River. Pumps lift the water from the river level 100 feet to 
the side of the canyon, whence it flows by gravity to a sump tank. 
Booster pumps at the sump tank lift the water 1,015 feet to an inter- 
mediate station, where another set of pumps elevates the water more 
than 800 feet additional to the treatment and filter tanks. ; 
elevation of more than 100 feet is necessary to pump the water into the 
2,000,000-gallon storage tanks, at an elevation of 2,665 feet above sea level. 
The storage tank, shown above, was installed with the rest of the storage 
system, under the direction of the National Reclamation Service. 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


I 


it reconvenes in September: 


Applications granted: 
R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., | 
granted license to cover construction per- | 
mit: 43,000 to 46,000 kc., 48,500 to 50,300 ke., | 
60,000 to 80,000 ke. 2 kw. Hours of opera- | 
tion: Unlimited. subject to time division 
between similarly licensed stations and op- | 
eration to be in accordance with rules and | 
regulations covering this class of service | 

Police Dept., Baltimore, Md., granted li- 
cense to cover construction permit; 2,410 
kc., 50 watts; A3 omission; 9 a. m. to 6 p. 
m.; 90 Gays Subject to rules and regula- 
tions covering experiment stations. 

KSC, Chilkat Oil Co., Kate!lla, Alaska, 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit; Coastal calling 500 ke. working 425 
ke., point-to-point 178 ke. with WTU, Cor- 
dova, 200 w., A2 emission Equipment re- 
built Navy type, self-rectified transmitter 
employing 4 vacuum tubes Frequency 
maintenance tolerance 0.1 of 1 per cent. 
Maximum width of communication band: 
2 ke. on coastal frequencies, 1 kc. on point- 
to-point frequency 

KSR, Sebastian Stuart Fish Co., Tyes, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit; Coastal calling 500 and 2,428 
ke working 425 and 2,428 ke point-to- 
point 274 ke. with WXH,. Ketchikan, 262 
ke. with WTQ, Petersburg; 222 ke. with 
other stations; 50 w. on 2,428 ke.; 200 w 
on other frequencies authoried Perein A3 
emission on 2,428 ke., Al on other frequen- 
cies authorized herein Equipment 1 
transmitter 50 w. composite high frequency 
phone crystal-controlled master oscillator, 
power amplifier; 1 transmitter 200 w. com- 
posite medium low frequency master oscil- 
lator, power amplifier. License to expire 
Oct. 15, 1931 

KUB, Alaska Packers Association, Kvichak 
River, Alaska, granted license to cover con- 


Trade Rules Revised 
Of Steel Fabricators 


Federal Trade Commission 


Announces Changes 


The Federal Trade Commission on July 
22 announced the revised trade practice 
rules of the fabricators of structural steel, 
now approved and adopted by this indus- 
try. The Commission's summary of the 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
makes public the trade practice conference 
rules of the strucurai steel fabricators’ in- 
dustry which have been accepted by the 
industry following a number of changes 
of wording suggested by the Commission 

The Commission also declined to ap- 
prove or accept one Group I and four 
Group II rules formerly adopted. 

Ten Group I rules pertain to the fol- 
lowing subjects: Substitution of materiais 
inferior to those specified by purchasers; 
using manufacturing methods not in ac- 
cord with governmental rules; selling 
goods below cost with the intent of in- 
juring a competitor; secret payment of 
rebates; defamation of competitors; in- 
ducing breach of contract; discrimination 
in price; false advertisement of quality ana 
grade of producis; aiding and abetting 
another in use of unfair trade practices; 
and deviation from established standaras 
of the industry. 

Group II rules accepted by the Com- 
mission as expressions of the trade, relat’ 
to minimum standards of structural de- 
signs; standard form of contract; commit- 
tee of trade practices; and definitions of 
the following: The industry, a distribu- 
tor, a mill, a warenouse, a fabricator, and 
an erector. 
| (The rules, as revised and finally an- 

nounced by the Commission, will be 
published in the issue of July 23.) 
| Nicaragua Bandits Renew 

1° re “ae . 
| Fight With National Guard 

Conflict between Nicaraguan bandits 
and the Nicaraguan National Guard, of- 
ficered by American Marines has been 
renewed recentiy according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
July 21, which follows in fullt text: 

The American Minister to Nicaragua 
Mr. Matthew E. Hanna, reported to the 
Department at noon today that a Guardia 
patrol reconnoitering from Cape Gracias 
up the Coco River was attacked July 17 
by a small group of bandits. Three bandits 
were killed. A Nicaraguan officer of the 
Guardia was wounded. Reconnaissance in 
that region by Guardia and airplanes was 
| continuing. 

The American Consul at Blucefields, 
Sheridan Talbot, reported to the Depart- 
ment that he had returned to Blueficelds 
from Puerto Cabezas by airplane. Guardia 
officers at Puerto Cabezas believed that a 
number of bandits were moving toward 
that port, but considered the presence 
of the ‘Asheville’ and the Guardia force 
stationed there adequate to meet any situ- 
ation that might arise. Two hydroplanes 
from Bluefields were expected to return 


to Puerto Cabezas on July 21 for re- 
connaissance work. 


New Facilities Scheduled 
For Veterans’ Hospital 


Construction of additional facilities at 
the Coatesville, Pa., veterans’ hospital has 
been placed on the priority schedule of 
projects of the Veterans’ Administration, 
it was announced orally at the Adminis- 
tration July 21. 

Additional personnel quarters will be 
erected and the total capacity of the hos- 
| pital brought to 957 beds through building 


4 vee patient quarters which will hold 474 beds, | 
$105,444.130 | it was stated. The development will cost’ 


$1,050,000. 


2 


WOR Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Newark, N. J., permission to use temporary 
broadcast pickup service between dirigible 
“Los Angeles” and Station WOR from 3 | 
p. m. to 4 p. m., July 21, 1931, subject to | 
approval of naval authorities in charge; | 

} 2,368 ke., 50 w. power, A3 emission 














ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission on pending applications Were an- 
F nounced July 21 as follows, subject to ratification by the full Commission when 


| 


Barge Operation 


| 


On Waterway in 


Illinois Opposed 


-~* 


star 





‘Secretary of War Approves , 
Recommendation by" 
Board of Advisors Against 


| 
| 
| ° 
| Proposed Canal Service 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, has approved reeommendations by 
\the Board of Advisors of the Inland Water- 
| ways Corporation against proposed barge 


line operations through the Hennepin 
|Canal which runs from Moline to Pekin, 
|Ill., and connécting with the Mississippi 
}and Illinois Rivers, according to a state- 
|ment July 21 by the Department of War. 

The view was expressed by the Board, 
however, after a trial trip through the 
jcanal to determine the feasibility of op- 
erations, that if and when certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled the canal would offer 
the opportunity for logical and sound op- 
erations 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


The Secretary of War has approved the 
recommendation of the Advisory Board of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation with 
reference to operations by the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation through the Hen- 
nepin Canal. The recommendation of the 
Board reads, as follows: 

Loss Is Predicted 

“Whereas, the report of a trial trip 
through the Hennepin Canal by the chair- 
man and executive of this corporaticg, 
with a cargo of corn, demonstrated that at 
a rate of 7's cents per 100 pounds for 


A further 


‘2 
grain from the Twin Cities to Pekin, op- 
eration would be at a loss, and as there 
is no assurance at this time of return 
cargo sufficient to overcome this loss; in 
view of the capital expenditure necessary 
to put the Hennepin Canal in shape for 
practical operation, including dredging, 
piling at locks, lighting, etc., and further 
jin view of the fact that the corporation 


struction permit; 274 ke., 50 w. Al emission 


Points of communication: KHB, Kvichak lhas no power equipment for this servi 

Equipment: RCA ET-3653-A, Serial No. 2056. | , p quip’ : service 

License to expire Oct. 15, 1931 jand new equipment would have to be 
KGVW., Electrical Research Products, Inc., provided: 


Los Angeles, Calif., granted license to cover 


1 “Resolved, that the Board of Advisors 
construction permit; 1,554 ke. 50 w., A3 


is not willing at this time to approve op- 


emission. Transmitter to be used only with c ~ a 

express authority of Federal Radio Com- = boa this Canal. f ; 
mission; requests for such authority must | The Board, however, was of the opin- 
be made at least two days in advance of |ion that if and when the following con- 
date such use is contemplated and must | ditions are fulfilled, the canal offers the 
include a statement as to period of use 


opportunity for logical and economically 


esired ints ot which communica- 
desired: points between ; sound operations: 


tion is desired and statement as to the ; 
availability of other means of communica- Completion of a 7 foot channel 80 fect 
tion 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chicopee {Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Falls, Mass., granted renewal of license, 990 
ke., 50 w | eee 
WIBA, Badger Broadcasting Co., Madison, | 
| Wis., granted permission to use transmitter 


formerly operated under call letters WISJ | 
for period of one week to determine which | 
of the two transmitters, WIBA or WISJ, will 
deliver better service in the area desired to 


serve 

KCRC, Enid Radiophone Co., Enid, Okla., | 
granted authority to move transmitter and | 
studio from 8S. Independence & W. Cher- | 
okee St., Convention Hall, Enid, Okla, to | 
Willow & Kennedy Sts.. and Broadway & | 
Washington, Enid, respectively, and install | 
new equipment | 


Applications designated for hearing: 


The Voice of the Blue Grass, Owensboro, 





Ky., application for construction permit, 
940 ke., 1 kw 

Dr. F. P. Corniglia, Monoe, La. applica- 

tion for construction permit; 1,310 kce., 
100 w 

Intermountain Broadcasters Pocatello, | 
Idaho, application for construction permit 
900 ke., 250 w. unlimited | 

John E. V. Jasper, Sherman, Tex., appli- | 
cation for construction permit; 1,500 ke., | 
250 w | 

W. G. Jasper, Paris, Tex., application for $ 
construction permit; 1,370 ke., 50 w 

G. Jasper, Texarkana, Tex., applica- 3 

tion for construction permit; 1,420 ke., | 
50 w. | 


In the following cases the Commission 
directed the Secretary in accordance with 
General Order No. 114, section 2, to re-| 
quest each station to file an application | 
for renewal of license through the Office 
of the Supervisor of Radio in charge of | 
the district in which the station is located 


found im 
bath tub 


on or before Aug. 1, 1931: | 
WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. | 
WTAQ, Gillette Rubber Co Eau Clair 
Wis 


HIS departing guest was 


KFMX, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn 


‘ KFUP., Fitzsimons General Hospital, U frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
8. A., Denver, Colo 
KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Neb - R raj 
KGDE, Chas. L “Jaren Fergus Falls, Minn. ring lost and he couldn t wait 
KGIW, Leonard E. Wilson, Trinidad, Colo ® os q; ri 
KGMP, Homer F. Bryant, trading as Bry- | to look for it. With agony in 
ant Radio & Electric Co., Elk City, Okla | - Ini 
KMA, May Seed and Nursery Co., Shen- | his voice, he called the United 
andoah, Iowa = 
KSCJ, Prkins Brothers Co. (The Stoux Manager. Three hours g§9° by. 
City Journal), Sioux City, Iowa 


The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the job. 


In the following cases the Commission 
reconsidered and granted the applications 
for renewal licenses: 


KPCB, Queen City Broadcasting Co., A wild idea—the Manager 
Seattle, Wash 
KQV, KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, pokes a flash-light down the 
Pa ‘ as 
Applications received: : ta ; 
Bintan! Caine af Mouth Carolina bath tub drain—there’s a faint 
Avant and Ravenel Streets, Spartanburg, S . arriv 
C., license to cover construction permit. | sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
granted April 3, 1931, to move transmitter c : 
and studic drain gives up a $3,000 ring. 
WFDV, Dolies Goings, 10 Third Avenue, | 
Rome, Ga., voluntary assignment of license | 


to Rome Broadcasting Corp Another true story proving 


WCSC, Fred Jordan and Lewis Burk. Cal- : 
houn and King Streets. Charleston, & C that United Managers do the 
voluntary assignment of license to Lewis . : : » . 
Burk, impossible in finding lost ar- 


ine Eas : eee ticles. This extra service costs 
Third of Families Own 


the hotel money? Yes, but 
Radio Sets, Census Shows 


what of it. Extra service is 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

ginia was 530,092, with 96,569 reporting 
sets for an average of 18.2 per cent. 

Connecticut leads all other States in 
the returns thus far tabulated with an 
average of 549 per cent of its families 
owning sets. The District of Columbia is 
second with an average of 53.9, Wisconsin 
third with 51.1 and Michigan fourth with 
50.6 per cent. Others are below 50 per 
cent, with Mississippi the lowest, having 
an average of 5.4 per cent 

A summary of the returns 
tabulated follows 

Number of families 


taken for granted at United 
Hotels, just like larger rooms 
per dollar 


accommodations. 


and handy garage 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


thus far 


A; persons ae family, 
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Income Tax Valid 





Exemption of Corporations Arctic ice Machine Company. 


From Levy Held Not to. 
Establish an Arbitrary 
Classification 





DENVER, COLO. | 
Wirt FRANKLIN | 
v 


. | 

Frank Carrer, Stare Avprror, STATE OF) 
OKLAHOMA, 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. | 
No. 412 | 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. | 

SreeeteR B. Frynn, (Geo. Orey, R. M.| 
Rarmnty and Rainey, Frynn, Green & 
ANDERSON with him on the brief), for | 
appellant; F. M. Duptey, Assistant At- 
torney General of Oklahoma (J. Berry 
Kinc, Attorney General of Oklahoma, | 
with him on the brief), for appellee. | 

Before CorreraL, Puitiirps and McDer- 
motr, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


July 8, 1931 

Puriurs, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. ma 

PThis is a suit to recover $3,405.81 paid 
under protest by appellant as income 
taxes for 1929. 

The petition alleged that appellant was 
a resident of Oklahoma engaged in the 
production and sale of oil and gas in com- 

etition with corporations doing a like | 

usiness in that State; that sections 9934 | 
to 9945, inclusive, C. O. S. 1921, purport 
to impose a tax upon his income and to 
exempt the income of corporations from | 
such tax; that ‘such exemption is dis- 
criminatory and deprives him of due | 
process of law and the equal protection | 
of the laws in contravention of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United | 
States Constitution. The trial court sus- | 
tained a demurrer to the petition. 

Section 9934, C. O. S. 1921, in part) 

provides: ‘ aa 
very perso tn this State sha 
Se anie to Sn annual tax unon the entire 
net income of such person arising Or accruing 
from all sources during the preceding cal- | 
endar year, and & like tax shall be levied, | 
assessed, collected and paid annually upon 
the entire net income from all property | 
owned and all other business, trade or pro- | 
fession caried on in this State by persons 
residing elsewhere. 


Section 9938, C. O. S. 1921, in part) 
es: 
Wate toe: “income” as used in this act 


include: 
eo All dividends or profits derived from | 


chase and sale of any 
eens, couse Faluables acquired within | 
one year previous, or from any business 
whatsoever. 
Contention of Appellant 

Counsel for appellant contend that the 
statute denies him the “equal protection 
of the laws” because it undertakes to im- 
pose a tax upon the incomes of individ- 
uals and to exempt inereirom corpora- 
tion engaged in the same business. 

The clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment forbidding @ State to “deny to any | 
person within its jurisdiction the equal | 
proteciion of the zaws” is a guaranty that | 
all persons subjected to State legislation | 
“shall be treated alike, under like cir- | 
cumstances and conditions, both in the} 
privileges conferred and in the liabilities 
imposed.” Power Mfg. Co. v. Saunders, 274 
S. 490, 493; Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 
312, 333; Hayes v. Missouri, 120 U. 8.8. It 
is a pledge of the protection of equal laws. 
Power Mfg. Co. v. Saunders, supra; Truax | 
v. Corrigan, supra; Yick Wo v. Hopkins, | 
118 U. S. 356, 369. | 

The principles which govern the appli- | 
cation of the equal protection clause io 
the power of taxation by the States are | 
well settled. Such power is essential to} 
the existence of the government of a| 
State. State Board of Tax Comm'rs. of 
Ind. v. Jackson, 283 U. S. ——; Ohio Oil 
Co. v. Conway, 281 U. S. 146, 159. 

Such clause does not compel a State 
to adopt an iron rule of equal taxation; 
nor require it to resort to close distinc- 
tions or to maintain a precise, scientific | 
uniformity with reference to composition, 
use or value; nor, prevent it from exer-| 
cising a broad discretion in the classifi- | 
cation of properties, businesses, trades, 
callings or occupations for the purpose 
of taxation. State Board of Tax Comm'rs. 
v. Jackson, supra; Ohio Oil Co. v. Con- 
way, supra; Bell's Gap R. Co. Vv. Penn- 
sylvania, 134 U. 8. 232, 237; Southwestern 
Oil Co. v. Texas, 217 U. 8. 114, 122; Brown- | 
Forman v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 563, 572-3; 
Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. +—. . 

However, there is a point beyond which | 
a State can not go without violating the | 
equal protection clause. While a State) 
may classify broadly the subjects of tax- | 
ation, in doing so it must proceed upon | 
a rational basis. It is not at liberty to 
resort to classification palpably arbitrary. 

The classification “must rest upon some 
ground of difference having a fair and 
substantial relation to the object of the) 
legislation, so that all persons in similar 
circumstances shall be treated alike.”| 
Ohio Oil Co. v. Conway, supra, p. 160; 

vster Guano Co. v. Virginia, 253 U. S. 
i 415; Louisville Gas Co. v. Coleman, 

U. S. 32, 37; Air-Way Cor. v. Day, 266) 

. S. 71, 85; Schlesinger v. Wisconsin, 270) 

. S. 230, 240; Quaker City Cab. Co. v.| 
Penna., 277 U. S. 389, 400; Sneed v. Shaffer 
Oil & Ref. Co., 35 Fed. (2d) 21, 24; Smith! 
v. Cahoon, supra. 

The question here is whether the classi- 
fication in the instant case rests upon u 
substantial difference and bears a rea- 
sonable relation to the object of the legis- | 
lation. ‘This precise question was considered 
in Connor v. State, —— N. H. ——, 130 A. 
357, and the court held the New Hamp- 
shire statute valid on the ground that 
avoidance of double taxation was a suffi- 
cient basis for such classification. 

Double Taxation Possible 

A general income tax law imposing 4, 
tax alike on corporations and natural per- 
sons will result in double taxation of the 
earnings of corporations paid as dividends, 
unless some method is devised to exempt 
either the corporation or its stockholders 
from the tax on such earnings. In fram-| 


-ing the income tax law in question, the | 


Oklahoma Legislature undertook to avoid | 
the injustice of taxing both the corpo- 
ration and its shareholders on the earn- 
ings paid as dividends, by providing that, 
the sharelolders should pay taxes on such 
earnings when received by them in the 
form of dividends, and exempting the cor- | 
poration from the tax. 

A tax laid upon only the earnings of 
a@ corporation when paid fo its stock- 
holders as dividerids results ultimately in 
a tax on a substantial portion of such 
earnings and avoids double taxation. 

It is our opinion that there is a sub- 
stantial difference between corporations 
and natural persons for income tax pur- 
poses because, ordinarily, a large portion | 
of the earnings of a corporation are paid 
to its stockholders as dividends and are 
income of both the corporation and such 
stockholders; that it affords a rational 
basis for the classification provided by 
the statute here in question; that suci 
classification rests on a difference having | 
a fair and substantial relation to the ob- 
ject of the legislation; and that it re- 
sults in like treatment to all persons sim- | 
larly situated. 

It follows that the statute does not vio- 
late the equal protection clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The decree is affirmed with costs 


| Atlantic 


* titioner all of its accounts and bills 


Oklahoma Classification 


|ing ‘milk dealers into three classes and | 10, 
fixing license fees for each class is valid, | the 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court has held in | volving an investigation of the rate struc- 
a case entitled Stephens v. t : 
classes, according to the opinion, are as within said district and for export. 
follows: Farm dairies (dairies delivering | proceedings were part of a 
milk only to pasteurizing plants, and not quiry 
offering raw milk for sale to consumers), 
pasteurizing plants, and inspected dairies 
| (dairies offering 1aw milk for sale to con- 


pointed by the Governor of North Caro- | 
lina, O. Max Gardner, to attend the mect- | 
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Rulings by Board | 
Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated July 21 ee | 
Bank and Trust Company. 
Docket No, 25495. 

The Commissioner's allowance of | 
deductions for bad debts and depre- 
ciation approved. 





Docket | 
No. 41289. 
In entering into a plan for the 
combination of several corporations, | 
petitioner transferred all of its prop- | 





erty to one of the companies which 
immediately transferred back™to pe- 

| Cuicaco, ILL. 
|THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fe Ratt- 
' Way COMPANY ET AL. 


receivable. Such receivables amounted 
to about 32 per cent of all of peti- 
tioner’s assets. Held that there was | i 

no actual transfer of the receivables; |UnrreD STATES OF AMERICA AND INTERSTATE 
that the transfer of the remaining | Commerce COMMISSION. 

68 per cent did not constitute “sub- District Court, N. D. Illinois. 
stantially all of its properties,” and Equity No. 10479. 

the transaction is accordingly not a | Upon motion for temporary injunction. 
nontaxable reorganization under sec- Before Sparks, Circuit Judge, and Linp- 
tion 203(h)(1) of the Revenue Act | ey and Woopnwarp, District Judges. 
of 1926. \ Opinion of tie Court 


July 6, 1931 





ciers in the western district, seek to en- 
join, pending final hearing of this cause, 
an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission entered July 1, 1930, and one 
of supplemental character entered April 


Of Milk Dealers Upheld 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 21. 
The Oklahoma City ordinance classify- 


Commission of its own motion, in- 


The |ture relating to grain and grain ig 
general in- 
into an examination of the rate 
'structure of all carriers subject to the 
'Interstate Commerce Act, instituted in 
1925 pursuant to the direction of Congress 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. In the 


City. 


in 
ee nD |investigation there were consolidated with 
‘ * the branch here concerned various com- | 
North Carolina Delegates plaints and other proceedings involving 


° elated subjects. 
To Tax Convention Named |“? ©! 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 21.| Reasonableness Seen 
The following delegates have been ap-| 4g Question Presented 
In its report the Commission stated that 


present conditions, the rates on grain and 
| grain products throughout the western 
district are reasonable and just and are 


« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Trustees—Election—Solicitation of votes by bankrupt’s assignee 
for benefit of creditors—Effect of General Order— 

General Order in Bankruptcy No. 39, which prohibits a receiver or his attorney 
from soliciting “any proof of debt, power of attorney or other authority to act 
for or represent any creditor for any purpose,” did not justify a referee in bank- 
ruptey in rejecting, at the election of the trustee, votes cast for the bankrupt’s 
assignee for the benefit of creditors on the ground that the vote had been solicited 
by the assignee, since such General Order does not apply to an assignee for the 
benefit of creditors; the rejection of the votes was proper, however, on the ground 
that the selection of an assignee as trustee was improper, in the absence of a show- 
ing sufficient to overcome the presumption of the, impropriety of the selection 
because of conflicting interests. 

Garrison v. Pilliod Cabinet Co. et al.; C. C. A. 10, No. 388, June 29, 1931. 





» 








DIVORCE—Decree—Effect—Bar to subsequent action by spouse against whom de- 
cree was rendered— 

A final decree granting the husband an absolute divorce was a bar to a subse- 
quent action by the wife for a divorce from the husband, in the absence of a 
statute emvowering a court to grant a divorce to a spouse against whom the other 
spouse has previously obtained an absolute divorce, since there was no marriage 
relation to dissolve at the time of the wife’s action, inasmuch as the husband's 
decree destroyed the marriage status as completely as if it had never existed. 

Mcirtire v. McIntire; Maine Sup, Jud. Ct. 





EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Sale of land—Right-of-way easement— 
Authority of executor—Effect of intervening land of third party— 

An executor who was authorized “to sell and convey so much of the real estate 
of the said deceased as will produce” a specified sum could grant to the purchaser 
of one tract of land a right of way throuzh another tract which did not adjoin that 
conveyed; the fact that land owned by a third party separated the two tracts of 
land did not defeat the easement, since a right of way may be appurtenant to land 
even '\.4 ugh the servient tenement is not adjacent to the dominant tenement. 

Jones v. Stevens; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 13, 1931. 
STATUTES—Repeal—Implied repeal—General revision of statutes relating to en- 
tire subject— : 

The enactment of revisions of statutes manifestly designed to embrace an entire 
subject of legislation operates to repeal former acts dealing with the same subject, 
although there is no repealing clause to that effect and although there is no 
repugnancy between the revisions and the former acts. 

McIntire v. McIntire; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct. 


Decisions Published in Full-Text in This Issue 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Proceedings—Rehearing on ground 
of change in conditions—Denial as abuse of discretion— 

The Interstate Commission’s denial, in rate proceedings, of the carriers’ peti- 
tions for a rehearing on the ground that almost two years had interyened between 
the production of the evidence and the entry of the order and that the conditions 
had changed for the worse as to the carriers during the two years, was not an 
abuse of discretion as a matter of law, since the order was not res judicata and did 
not preclude the carriers from obtaining relief on an application to the Commis- 
sion therefor, if the new rate schedule should prove unreasonable and unfair under 
the subsequent conditions.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. United 
States et al. (D.C., N. D. Ill.)—6 U. 8S. Daily, 1178, July 22, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Orders—Separate opinions of indi- 
vidual members—Consideration in passing on validity of Commission's order— 

Separate opinions of individual members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may not be utilized to invalidate the order of the Commission, but may be read in 
connection with the Commission’s report in order to determine what the Commis- 
sion considered.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. United States et 
al. (D.C., N. D. I.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1178, July 22, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Regulation 
of rates—Hoch-Smith resolution—Commission guided by standards prescribed by 
Interstate Commerce Act— 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission in proceedings involving 
rates on grain and grain products of carriers in the Western District held pursuant 
to the Hoch-Smith resolution, referriffg to the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Ann Arbor case (281 U. S. 658) holding that the Commis- 
sion in such a proceeding must be governed by the standarcds prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Act and not by any standard prescribed in the resolution, 
and stating that “the findings herein are under the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act” was sufficient to show that the Commission, in fixing the rates, 
was guided by the standards prescribed by such Act in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court's ruling —Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v, United States 
et al. (D. C., N. D. Ill.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1178, July 22, 1931. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Regulation 
of rates—Fair return—Construction of Interstate Commerce Act— 

Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, which provides that the rates to 
be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be such that the return 
therefrom, under honest and efficient management and maintenance, will be as 
nearly “as may be” a fair return upon the value of the carrier’s property, and 
which directs the Commission to prescribe the per cent on the fair value of the 
property which it considers a fair return, permits, but does not guarantee to the 
carriers, the per cent prescribed by the Commission as a fair return.—Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. United States et al. (D.C., N. D. Ill)—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 1178, July 22, 1931. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Regulation 
of rates—Total net return as affecting power of Commission to reduce rates on 
particular commodities— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing rates on grain and 
grain products in the Western District was not erroneous on the ground that the 
carriers were not earning the per cent on their property which had been prescribed 
by the Commission as a fair return, under section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, since the Commission, in a proceeding involving rates on only some commodi- 
ties, may reduce the rates on a determination that they are unreasonable, prefer- 
ential or unfair, even though the net return from all rates on all commodities does 
not enable the carrier to earn a fair return on its property.—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. United States et al. (D. C., N. D. Ill)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1178, July 22, 1931. 


State Taxation 


OKLAHOMA—Income tax—Tax imposed upon individuals, but not upon corpora- 
tions—Constitutionality— 

The Oklahoma law (since revised) imposing an income tax upon individuals and 
not upon corporations did not result in an arbitrary classification violative of the 
equal protection clause of the Federal Constitution; there is a substantial difference 
between corporations and natural persons for incomeé-tax purposes because, or- 
dinarily, a large portion of the earnings of a corporation are paid to its stock- 
holders as dividends and are income of both the corporation and.such stock- 
holders.—Franklin v. Carter. (C. C. A. 10.) —6 U. 8S. Daily, 1176, July 22, 1931. 


‘ 





Linptey, District Judge.—Plaintiffs, car- | 


1931, in a proceeding, instituted by | 
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Reduction of Railroad Rates on Grain 
And Grain Products Sustained by Court 


Failure of Carriers to Earn Fair Return on Investment 
Not Conclusive on Interstate Commerce Commission in Fix- 
ing Rates on Particular Commodities 











properly related to each other and to the 
rates on other traffic. 


The answer must take into accqunt not 

| Only comparisons of distance, transporta- 
tion conditions, and ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings on grain and other commodities, 
but also whether the general level of 
| rates on all traffic as a whole is suffi- 
ciently high to accord to the carriers the 
rate of return contemplated by law, in- 
cluding section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
|merce Act, which we construe to permit, 
| but not to guarantee, the carriers to earn 
|5.75 per cent on the fafr value of the 
property devoted to the transportation 
service” and that the “record requires a 
general survey of the rates on grain and 
grain products throughout the western 
district from the standpoint not only of 
cost, but of general transportation condi- 
tions as well. The relation of rates, as 
| well as the general level, is within the 
scope of the investigation.” 

The Commission found that the exist- 
ing rates were unreasonable and in many 
respects preferential or prejudicial and 
that certain practices on the part of the 
carriers were improper and resulted in un- 
due injury to the railroads and to other 
interested parties. Consequently it di- 
rected that the carriers desist from an 
enforcement of rates upon grain in excess 
|of those therewith prescribed and from 
| certain practices not in accord with the 
;report and that they establish the pre- 
scribed rates on or before Oct. 1, 1930, a 
date extended by the second order to June 
| 1, 1931. Petitions for rehearing were de- 
nied. The present suit to set aside the 





orders followed, and we have presented iS Without jurisdiction to establish rates | 


\ing of the National Tax Association at/ the question presented is whether, “under | now the motion for temporary injunction ; 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12 to 16: A. J. Maxwell, 
Fred W. Morrison, J. A. Pritchett and A. 
D. McLean. 


made therein. 


Finality of Ruling 
'By Commission Cited 

We are not concerned with the wisdom 
or expediency of the order; nor may we 
substitute our judgment for that of the 
Commission. The latter is charged with 
}the administrative duty of determining 
| whether rates and practices are reason- 
able, prejudicial or preferential, and its 
| orders entered in such capacity are con- 


|clusive unless there is lack of substantial | 


|evidence to support them or unless they 
| are beyond the scope of the Commission's 
|power or invalid because of other error 
|of law. Central R. R. Co. v. U. S., 257 
1/0. 8S. 247; 1.C.0.v. 1.0. R. R., 215. U. 8. 
| 452; Skinner, etc., Corp. v. U. S., 249 U. 
S. 557; Assigned Car Cases, 274 U. S. 564; 
|U. S. v. New River Co., 265 U. S. 533. 


In view of the absence of the evidence 
heard by the Commission, therefore, there 
is presented no question as to the suffi- 
ciency thereof to support the findings. 
Spiller v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 253 U. S. 
}117; La. & P. B. Ry. Co. v. U. &., 257 U. 
S. 114. There is left to our consideration 
only such legal questions as arise upon 
the fact of the report, the order and the 
pleadings herein. 

Sections 1 (5) and 3 (1) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act direct that all trans- 
portation charges shall be reasonable and 


tices in relation thereto in the western 
| district, which supplied the facts necessary 
| to an intelligent consideration ,and revi- 
sion thereof. 


Without discussing the many details of | 
the report, it seems obvious from our ex-| 





| antination of same that the Commission 
| trative functions in good faith under the 
|law, upon voluminous evidence submitted. 
| And, as suggested, in the absence of such 
| sufficient to sustain the finding that rates 
; upon grain and grain products are unjust 
;and unreasonable and traffic practices in 
relation thereto preferential and discrimi- 
natory. 


Earnings Found 


o Be Inadequate 
The report includes a finding that plain- 


| 


| tiffs are not earning the percentage here- | 
,tofore published as sufficient to sustain) 
Instead Of | 


an adequate transportation. 
|} 5% per cent, the carriers in the western 
district have earned since 1921 not more 
than 4.45 per cent (as in 1926) and as 
little as 3.12 per cent (as in 1921). 
| earning for 1927 was 3.92 per cent. In a 
|recent report the Commission remarked 
that “The railroads have never been able, 
since 1920, to obtain the aggregate earn- 
ings contemplated by section 15a, and 
| they are faced with continually increas- 
ing competition “om other forms of trans- 
| portation.” 


| Plaintiffs contend that the Commission 


upon grain which it claims will deprive it 
of many millions of dollars in revenue 
| when the return of 5% per cent is not 
| being earned; that section 15a puts upon 
|the Commission the duty of initiating 
| Such rates as “will, as nearly as may be” 


;earn such return; that “will” implies not | 


mere permission but insures “so far as 


possible, without direct guaranty” that, 


Statutory fair return and that the Com- 
|mission treated the statutory provisions 
| as granting to it mere permission and 
thereby committed error in failing to 
follow the legislative mandate. 

Even though we were to accept the 
| proposition that the purpose of the statute 
was to furnish, so far as possible, an in- 
surance of such rates as will furnish the 


statutory return, we would still be con-| 


|fronted with the fact that though the 
| Commission discussed and considered that 
the return is below 


a fair one, yet in view of other evidence, | 
it found the particular rates and practices | 


unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial: 
that it was dealing with only one branch 
of the rate structure and that it arrived 
at its conclusion as to the specific rates 
|and practices involved after its stated 
consideration of all evidence bearing upon 
‘the questions affecting the rates. 

| We are, therefore, without right to con- 
clude that the Commission deliberately 
ignored the subject of adequate return. 
We must assume that the evidence as a 


Pipe Line Protests 





was attempting to exercise its adminis- | 


|evidence, we must assume that it was! 


The | 


Minnesota Taxes 


Appeals to Commission for 
| Some Form of Relief From 
‘Multitude’ of Levies 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., July 21. 


| The Great Lakes Pipe Line Company, 
| operating about 300 miles of gasoline line 
through Minnesota, has appealed to the 
State Tax Commission for some form of 
relief from a multitude of taxes being 
| assessed by counties, townships, school dis- 


statement by Tax Commissioner George 
E. Wallace. 


The Legislature failed to enact meas- 
ures that would have centralized the taxa- 
tion of gasoline and natural gas pipe lines, 
Mr. Wallace explained, although the Tax 
Commission had recommended to the prior 
session the imposition of a gross earnings 


tax. 

As a result, according to Mr. Wallace; 
the pipe line company, instead of paying 
|a single tax to the State, is being con- 
fronted with assessments by every gov- 
ernmental division through which its lines 
|pass. The Tax Commission, Mr. Wallace 
| said, has no authority to act in the prem- 
ises, 

Because of the present situation, the 
Commissioner continued, a natural gas 
pipe line company which has extended its 
service eastward to Bismarck, N. Dak,, is 
reported to have deferred extension into 
Minnesota. 





be allowed to stand. I. C.C.v.N. P.R.R. 
Co., 222 U. 8. 541; I.C.C.v1C. R. R. 
Co., 215 U. 8. 452. And in Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. v. U. S., 281 U. S. 658, the Su- 
| preme Court pointed out that the resolu- 
tion “does not purport to make any change 
| in the existing law, but on the contrary re- 
| quires that that law be given effect. 

| Nor does it purport to make unlawful 
any rate which under the existing law is 
;a@ lawful rate, but on the contrary leaves 
|the validity of the rate to be tested by 
that law.” In that case the court found 
| that the Commission had by its construc- 


é 


‘Revision Urged 
Of Tax Plan in 


| tricts and villages, according to an oral} 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heretn, BEING 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unrtrep States DaILY 
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New York State 


Improvement of Local Rev- 
enue System Is Needed, 
| Says National Industrial 


| Conference Board 


oe 

Instead of seeking new tax sources, New 
York State should endeavor to reduce ex- 
| penses by improving its local revenue sys- 
tem, the National Industrial Conference 
Board says in an announcement received 
by the Department of Commerce, July 22. 
| The imposition of a sales tax is now being 
| considered by a legislative committee ap- 
; pointed for the purpose of reducing the 
{burden on real property, the Board ex- 
| plained 

The modern tendency, it says, is to make 
| the county the unit for assessing purposes 
and to do away with cumbersome and ex- 
| perisive local systems. Attention should 
|be given to this phase of the problem 
|rather than to increased levies, the Board 
|declared. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Some findings and conclusions of a re- 
;cent survey of the New York State tax 
system conducted by the National Indus- 
| trial Conference Board at the request of 


a civic organization were made public, 


July 22. The findings of the Conference 
Board are of special interest at this time 
| because of tax proposals now under con- 
sideration by the Mastick Commission, par- 
ticularl; the proposal for a retail sales 
tax. The report suggests that instead of 
| developing additional sources of revenue, 
; Such as the retail sales tax, to relieve real 
| estate immediately of a large portion of 
its burden, steps should be taken to reduce 
the expenditures of local governments 
through a more efficient organization of 
tl.eir financial administration. 


tion, been led astray and guided by an) 


improper construction of the resolution | 


jand set aside the order. 


\Find No Evidence 


Commission Was Misled 


But we find here no evidence that the 
| Commission was so misled. The case last 
cited was decided prior to the entry of 
the order, and the Commission said con- 


the United States recently interpreted the 
Hoch-Smith resolution setting up no 
standard of reasonableness of rate level 


| 


cerning the same: “The Supreme Court of | 


Conclusions of Survey 


| The five general conclusions of the sur- 
| vey are: (1) “That, when considered from 
|the standpoint of State taxation alone. 
|real estate would appear to be carrying 
|more than its proportionate share of the 
| total tax burden, but a comparison of the 
;revenues derived from the direct tax on 
| property with the tax revenues originating 
{from other sources, including Federal, 
shows that the tax burden on New York 
| Property is not disproportionate”; (2) 

“that sources of revenue have been de- 
' veloped by the State which have checked 


hat it believed to be} 


or relatidn other than that already pro- | the tendency toward increase of both the 
vided by the Interstate Commerce Act. | relative and the ebsolute burden on real 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company v. United | estate”; (3) “that the system now con- 
States (281 U. S. 658), decided June 2, tains taxes capable of producing greater 
1930. The findings herein are under the | revenues which can be utilized to relieve 


provisions of the Interstate Commerce |rcal estate”; (4) “that an extension of the ' 


Act.” 

This language, adopted unanimously 
by the 11 members, is definite notice to 
the parties that the Commission had no 
misconception as to its duty; that if it 
made any mistake, such was one of fact 
with which we are not concerned. 

Plaintiffs contend further that the 
language of the concurring opinions of 
certain members of the Commission 
clearly sustains its contention that the 
order was based upon the Hoch-Smith 
resolution in a manner condemned by the 


| 


| 


whole was sufficient to sustain the finding.| Supreme Court in the Ann Arbor case. 


Just and forbid unjust, unreasonable, diss | a | We do not understand that the utter-| 
criminatory, preferential and prejudicial | Plaintiff Opposes |a ce of individual members in a separate | 
} rates an na § | a i 2 i 

practices an enominates them Modification of Rates } opinion can » utilized to invalidate the| 


as unlawful. Section 15 (1) grants to the : report of the Commission but that such | 
Commission power to determine whether) Plaintiff's contention in effect is that|: parate statements may be read in oon: | 
| any rates are unlawful in the sense of that | the Commission is without power to mod-/ nection with the expressions of the report | 


word as used in sections 1 (5) and 3 (1); | ify existing particular rates, admittedly| and its expressed or tacit admissions, in| 
to determine what charges, classification | not producing a fair return, so 


| and practices will be fair, just and reason-!rant a reduction in revenue. We do not! mi 
able; to order that carriers shall desist | 50 construe the act. Though upon a na-| 
/from unlawful charges and to establish! tion-wide revision of rate structure as to! tional statement in the report that the 
and enforce those found to be in accord- all commodities the law may wisely and|Commission had in contemplation the 
¢ ce with the act. | properly require that such structure must} holding of th. Supreme Court in the Ann 


| Fair Return as Basis to ne fair i get ae such a re-| teaching thereof by making its findings 
| se urn as will support an adequate trans-| under the law instead of under any al- 
In Determining Rates M | certadion system, it does not follow in our|lege* wrongful standard of the resolu- 
Section 15a (2) and (3) provides that opinion, that in a proceedings involving | tion. 

raves shall be such that the returns there-| the rate structure of only certain com-| Furthermore, this statement, adopted by 
from, under honest, efficient and economi- | modities, the Commission may not reduce | the complete Commission is effective refu- 
cal management and maintenance, will be! such rates on such commodities as it finds| tation of plaintiffs’ contention that cer- 


ion gave consideration. 





as to war-| order to determine to just what the Com-| 


But here we are met with the uncondi- | 


be so built in all its details as eventually! Arbc case and that it was following the | 


“as nearly as may be” a fair return upon | 
th? aggregate value of the property used | 
in the service; that the Commission shall | 
|h.ve reasonable latitude to modify any 
}particular unjust or unreasonable rate; 
| that it shall publish the percentage con- | 
|) Sidered by it to furnish the aforesaid fair 
}return and that in such determination it | 
}shall give consideration, “among other 
things” to the transportation needs of the | 
}country and the necessity of enlarging 
carrier facilities to provide an adequate 
transportation. The percentage heretofore 
| found to furnish the desired return is 5%. 
| The Hoch-Smith resolution directed the 
Commission to make a thorough investi- 
jgation of the carrier's rate structure in 
| order to determine whether then existing 
rates and practices were unlawful; 
make, “in accordance with the law,” such 
changes and redistributions as found nec- 
essary to correct defects found to ®exist; 
to consider, in its proceedings, the com- 


the maintenance of an adequate system; 
from time to time as expeditiously as 
| possible to make such decisions as it found 


and to effect “with the least practicable 
| delay” such lawful charges as will pro- 
mote the freedom of movement of farm 
products. 

The Commission devoted 261 days to 
the hearing of the part of the general 
|investigation here involved, considering 


|} 2,100 exhibits. 

No part of that evidence is before the 
court. The Commission found that the 
; average “present rates” on grain 
| grain products differ “not only in general 
territories but in different localities in 
|the same general territory,” that such 
| particular rates vary between a range of 
57 to 149 per cent of an accepted stand- 
ard; that many rates are too low, others 
|too high and relative rates not in entire 
accord with transportation conditions; 
| that horizontal treatment of existing rates 
| Should perpetuate these inconsistencies 
;and that some rates should be reduced, 
/some increased and some left unchanged. 


| Charges on Grain 


|Were Ruled Preferential 

The Commission found that the rates 
on grain and its products are unreason- 
jable, unduly preferential and prejudicial 
jto the extent that they differ from the 
| schedule ordered established; that tran- 
| sit practices are not uniform but are un- 
| reasonable and preferential; result in dis- 
j¢rimination and should be restricted to two 
; free stops, and that shippers should pay 
for additional stops at the rate of two 
j}cents per hundred pounds. Various 
| specific findings as to transit conditions 
were included in the report. One of the 
Commissioners stated that the approximate 
cost of the present system of free tran- 
sits to the railroads in the territory un- 
der consideration is $30,000,000 per year. 

If we accept the statement of the Com- 
mission itself, it proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that by the resolution aforesaid 
|it was its duty to undertake the tremend- 
ous task of reconsideration of the entire 
rate structure and traffic practice of the 
country and with the aid of the parties 
compiled a record which presented a com- 
plete view of grain rates and traffic prac- 








to be unlawful, even though the present| tain individual members’ statements, al- 


to | 


{appropriate upon the record then made | 


|; testimony covering of 53,000 pages and/| 


and | 


return is not a fair one. 

Section 15a (2) seems to warrant such 
action as to particular rates, assuming 
always that the evidence supports the 


finding of unlawfulness, and the Supreme! 
| Court seems so to hold. 


Thus in Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. Co. 


|v. U. S., 263 U. S. 456, “The statute does 
not require that the net return from all) 


| the rates shall affect the reasonableness 
of a particular rate or a class of rates. 


have regard to the service done, its in- 
trinsic cost, or a comparison of it with 
other rates and 
total net return at all. Paragraph 17 of 
section 15a, makes this clear.” * * * 
“Where the reasonableness of one rate 


or a class of rates is in issue, the totab| 


operating profit of the railroad or public 


utility is of little use in reaching a con- 
clusion, 


Opinion Is Quoted 
In Similar Case 


This is shown by the words of Justice 
Lamar, speaking for the court, in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Union 
Pacific R. R. Co. (p. 549): 

“Where the rates as a whole are under 
consideration there is a possibility of de- 


parative commodity market levels and | 


ciding with more or less certainty, whether | 


the total earnings afford a reasonable re- 
| turn. But whxseer the carrier earned 
dividends or not sheds little light on the 

question as to whether the rate on a 
| particular article is reasonable. For, if the 
carriet’s total income enables it to de- 
;clare a dividend, that would not justify 
an order requiring it to haul one class of 
goods for nothing or for less than a rea- 
sonable rate. On the other hand, if the 
| carrier earned no dividend, it would not 
jhave warranted an order fixing an un- 
reasonably high rate on such article.” 
If this language be obiter dictum, as in 
sisted by plaintiffs we shall leave an- 
nouncement to that effect to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Plaintiffs assert that in reaching its 
conclusions the Commission was guided 
by standards other than those of the 
law, in other words, by the provisions of 


the Hoch-Smith resolution of Congress | 
which directed the Commission in view of | 


the agricultural depression, to effect such 
changes in the rate structure as will pro- 
mote freedom of movement of farm prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible rate compatible 


with the maintenance of adequate trans- 


portation service. 


In such an inquiry, the Commission may | 


need not consider the, 


leged to be indicative of a desire to adopt 
a standard other than the lawful one 
went unchallenged. 


Authorized Construction 


Of Resolution Found 


When we consider the expressions of 


c incing evidence therein that the mem- 
bers put up on the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion any cdnstruction other than that held 
b the Supreme Court to be authorized. 

When one of them said that the 
presented rates 
reasonableness but are the lowest rates 
on this traffic which can be lawfully pre- 
sented,” we conclude only that he evi- 
dently believed that the rates were “law- 
fully” prescribed as defined in the Ann 
Arbor case and his “zone of reasonable- 
; hess” mt#8t have been that mentioned by 
;the Supreme Court in Am. Express Co. 
v. 8. Dak. 244 U. S. 617 where in dis- 
cussing two rates, it said: “Such rates 
may lic within the zone @f reasonableness 
and yet involve unjust discrimination.” 

The statement of another Commissioner 
construed by plaintiffs to mean that in 
voting for the prescribed rates, he sought 
“to relieve the condition of agriculture,” 
cannot in the face of the report be in- 
terpreted as intimating that he meant 
other than legal relief. 

Nor do we find convincing’ evidence 
in the other concurring opinions that 
the Commission or its individual mem- 
bers did not, as they state in the report, 
make their findings in pursuanee of and 
in compliance with the interstate com- 
merce law. 

It is contended that the finding which 


the report contains that the present rates | 
are unreasonable to the extent that they | 


exceed those prescribed is not sufficient to 
support the order. 

If we were able to determine satisfac- 
torily to ourselves that the Commission 
deemed the rates unreasonable under the 


joint resolution, but not under the provi- | 


| sions of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
the Supreme Court found the case to be 
in Ann @rbor R. R. Co. v. U. S., 281 U. 8. 
| 158, we ld necessarily be impelled to 
the decision last mentioned, the Commis- 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 
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New Mexico Tax Refund Act 
Is Contested in New Suit 


It is plaintiff's theory that the Commis- | 


sion construed the resolution as placing | 
agricultural products in a “most favored” | 


class and justifying reduction of rates 
thereon, even though the same were al- 
ready reasonable and as requiring it to set 
up a zone of reasonableness and to estab- 
lish such rates at the lowest possible 
point of said zone. 

W?re we able to conclude from what is 
before us that the plaintiffs are correct 
ji. assuming that the Commission adopted 
a standard other than that created by 
Inw, we would necessarily be impelled to 
;enjoin the order, for no mandate of the 
| Commission based upon a mistake of law 
}or founded upon standards other than 
| thos> of the interstate commerce law can 


case involving the constitutionality of 
|the gasoline tax refund law of New Mex- 
ico have been sustained by District Judgé 
M. A. Otero and the original case dis- 
|missed on the ground that the State 
Highway Department was not the proper 
party to question the validity of the law 
since it was not directly affected. 

Following dismissal, a new suit was 
filed in the name of George Streit and 
Co., a holder of highway bonds. The 
plaintiff contends that the law is uncon- 
stitutional since it reduces the amount 
of securities pledged to retire debentures 
issued under the 1929 law. 


the concurring commissioners we find no| 


“lie within the zone of | 


enjoin the order, for as determined by | 


Sanwa Fe, N. Mex., July 21.) 
All motions of the defendants in the| 


| het income tax to include unincorporated 
business concerns could be used to offset 
the loss resulting from the suggested aboli- 
tion of the remnants of the personal prop- 
jerty tax”; (5) “that instead of developing 
| odditional sources of revenue to relieve 
|real estate immediately of a large pro- 
| portion of its burden steps should be taken 
to reduce the expenditures of the local 
governments through a more efficient or- 
ganization of their financial adgmninistra- 
| ti A more centralized administration 
|Should result in greater equality in the 
| real estate tax burden and lower adminis- 
trative costs. After this adjustment has 
been made, the tax system can be revised 
with a view to further relieving real estate, 
if found necessary.” 


Expenditures Increase 


The demand for additional revenues in 
New York State arises from thé increase 
in expenditures for education and high- 
ways. The burden of these two most im- 
portant items in the cost of government 
is being rapidly shifted from the local 
governments to the State government. 
|More and more money is needed, and the 
| report shows that New York has already 
| developed about every form of taxation 
| used in American States. The question now 
|confronting the legislators is, “How shall 
' the increasing needs be met”? Any further 
| increases in the amount of State aid must 
}1esult in heavier levies on property in the 
| localities where the revenue is needed or 
|in the increase of the business and other 
; taxes now administered by the State. 

“Two different solutions have been sug- 
| gested,” says the Conference Board. “The 
real estate interests would probably favor 
the imposition of a new business tax, 
sueh as a retail sales tax or a selective 
sales tax, in addition to the existing tax 
on motor fuels. A second method of at- 
tacking the problem, which has received 
|some support from the State adminis- 
tration, is to reduce governmental costs 
| by eliminating useless and wasteful dupli- 
|cations in local governments. 


Burden Unequal 
“There would be less complaint con- 
| cerning the overtaxation of real property, 
if the burden of the tax were spread more 
equally. --The fact is that some parcels of 
real estate are overtaxed, while others 
are undertaxed, but little is heard from 
those whose properties are undertaxed. 
Many of the towns assess property as low 
as 50 per, cent of the full value, while 


some have an assessment ratio below 20 
per cent.” 
The National Industrial Conference 


Board has been making special studies of 
State and local taxation in a number of 
States, the work of its research staff ex- 
tending back several years. In a general 
Study, published recently, certain changes 
in local tax administration that are al- 
ready in progress and are representative 
of the goal toward which modern legisla- 
tion seems to be tending, are summarized 
thus: “The town system of assessment is 
encountering vigorous opposition in al- 
most every State now using this system, 
and it may be expected that in the future 
;more States will adopt the county unit 
plan. Under this plan, assessments will 
be made by full-time staffs on a salary 
basis, working under expert county as- 
sessors appointed for long terms by the 
county boards of commissioners, and re- 
movable in cases of incompetence by the 
|county boards or, preferably by the State 
tax commissions.” 

Referring to the problem in New York 
| State, the Conference Board says: “In 
view of the cumbersome and expensive 
local revenue system, it should be seriously 
considered whether the State should not 
| turn its attention to this phase of the tax 
problem rather than to seek new sources 
of revenue which will serve further to en- 
trench the exi§ting system.” 


Connecticut Loses Revenue 
From Corporation Inéomes 


| HARTFORD, CONN., July 21, 


Business corporations doing business in 
Connecticut will pay 60 per cent less in- 
come taxes this year than last, accord- 
ing to figures certified by Tax Commuis- 
sioner Blodgett to the State Treasurer, 
The assessment against 1930 incomes is 
$1,380,844 as compared with $3,497,329 lor 
1929. Net earnings of the corporations in 
juestion amounted to $65,700.736 as com- 
pared with $172,067,919 for the preceding 
vear. The loss to the State from this 
source had been anticipated, the estimate 
by the Tax Commission being slightly less 
then the amount actually certified for 
collection, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








‘Idaho Is Upheld 


In Fixing Size of 


Motor Vehicles (Cover 


State Supreme Court Finds 
Utilities Commission Is. 
Within Its Rights in Regu- 


lating Dimensions | 


| 


Borst, IpaHo, July 21.) 


The Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
is entirely within its rights in regulating 
the size of motor vehicles which travel 
over State highways in the capacity of} 
public carriers, the State Supreme Court 
has ruled in denying the appeal of the 
Coeur d'Alene Auto Freight and Auto 
Interurban Companies from a Commis- 
sion order. 

The Commission, following a hearing on 
Dec. 29, 1930, limited the size of common 
carrier vehicles operating on United States 
highway No. 10, between Kellogg and 
Coeur d'Alene, to 25 feet in length and 
7% feet in width, the order becoming ef- 
fective Feb. 16, 1931. The truck lines 
petitioned for rehearing, which the Com- 
mission denied. 

The truck lines then carried their ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, contending 
that the order was issued on insufficient 
@vidence, that it was arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, that it discriminated in favor of 
private and contract operators and that 
it was a police regulation inconsistent with 
the authority and power of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Supreme Court held that evidence 
showing the highway to be narrow, wind- 
ing and full of “blind curves” was suffi- 
cient to cause the Commission to limit 
the size of vehicles as a safety measure. 
The court stated that absence of serious 
accidents was due to “unusual skill and 
carefulness” of the drivers rather than to 
lack of danger resulting from extra large 
vehicles operating over the route. 

The court pointed out that it could judge 
only whether the Commission had ex- 
ceeded its authority in issuing the order 
and whether constitutional rights of the 
operators affected were infringed. There 
was no indication of discrimination against 
any particular operator, the court declared 
in upholding the Commission's ruling. 


Changes Made in Status 
Of Insurers in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, IuL., July 21. 

The Division of Insurance reports for 
the week ended July 18 that the Polish 
@National Union of America, of Scranton, 


Pa., and the Workingmen’s Sick Benefit 
Federation, of East Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
licensed to do business in Illinois. 


The Attorney General was notified that 
the American Sentinel Fire Ifsurance 
Corporation, of Effingham, IIl., failed to 
complete its organization within the two- 
year period required by statute. 

During the week ended July 11 the Eagle 
National Life Insurance Company, of De- 
catur, Ill, ceased business and was rein- 
sured in the National Old Line Insurance 
Company, of Little Rock, Ark. The Citi- 
zens National Life Insurance Company, of 
East St. Louis, Ill., ceased business. It was 
reinsured in the American Bankers Ih- 
furance Company, of Jacksonville, Ill. 


Electricity Rates Reduced 
South Carolina Utility 


Cotumsia, 8. C,, July 21. 

The Broad River Power Company has 
reduced its rate for consumers of elec- 
tricity in excess of 200 kilowatt-hours a 


month, and the schedule has been ap- 
proved by the Railroad Commission. 

An order to the company to show cause 
why its rates should not be reduced was 
issued recently by the Commission. The 
filing and approval of the new schedule 
has resulted in the cancellation of this 
proceeding, the Commission announced. 

Starting at 8 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
the schedule is graduated down to 2.22 
cents per kilowatt-hour for energy used 
each month in excess of 200 kilowatt- 
hours. 


Public Building Exceeds 
Two Billion in Nine Months 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
000; drainage work, $30,000; Craig County, 
repeater station, $200,000; Luther, ,consoli- 
dated school, $65,000. 
Oregon: Various State highway 
struction awarded in June, $183,000. 
Pennsylvania Contracts 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, reconstruct- 
ing bridge, $31,000; sewage dispostal plant, 
$121,546; Carlisle, alterations and addi- 
tions, Carlisle Hospital, $75,000; Norris- 


con- 


town, high school, $150,000; Phoenixville, | 


junior high school, $450,000; Reading, city 
machine shop, $65,000; field house and 
playground, $13,000; other improvements 
to playground, $10,000; house sewer sys- 
tem, $200,000; repairs to engine house, 
$30,000; improvements at garbage plant, 
$15,000; new streets, $100,000; city improve- 
ments, $35,000; Royersford, freight station 
@ 4nd office building, $50,000; various State 
highway construction awarded in June, 
$2.778,122. 

Rhode Island: Johnston, Clayville Grade 
School, $60,000; Providence, completing 
second half of county court, house, $1,750,-- 
000 


South Carolina: Various State highway 
construction awarded in June, $2,989,604. 

South Dakota: Yankton, men’s dormi- 
tory, State hospital, $100,000; various State 
highway construction awarded in June, 
$1,099,562. 

Tennessee. Memphis, pile dike, $44,790; 
Blountville, high school, $100,000; Oneida, 
addition to high school, $25,000 

Texas: Waco, concrete paving, $54,407; 
Longview, paving various streets, $50,000; 
Atlanta, post office, $85,000; Beaumont, 
paving Madison, Burt and Grove streets, 
$65,000. 

Utah: Various State highway construc- 
tion awarded in June. $178,583. 

Vermont: Various State highway con- 
struction awarded in June, $133,489. 

Virginia: Various State highway con- 
struction awarded in June, $694,201; Lang- 
ley Field, 11 hangars. $480,000: Richmond, 
war memorial, $275,000. 

Washington: Various State highway 
construction awarded in June, $1,557,803; 
Bellingham, paving Meridian Road, $39,- 
713; Seattle. ccucrete paving, Nickerson 
Street, $47,142; Walla Walla, repairing and 
replacing street paving, $28,708; Yakima 
County, paving Selah-gore Road, $70,000. 

West Virginia: Various State highway 
construction awarded in June, $294,021; 
South Charleston, grade crossing elimina- 
tion, $125,000. 

Wisconsin Projects 

Wisconsin: Various State highway con- 
struction awarded in June, $6,306,109; 
Wauwatosa, hospital, $185,000; Two Rivers, 
sidewalks, $500; Waukesha, paving streets, 
$43,926; maintenance work. Frame Park, 
$18,000; Chippewa Falls, grade _ school, 
$60,000; Rice Lake, paving streets, $45,000; 
Sheboygan, hospital, $400,000. 

Wyoming: Various State highway con- 
struction aWarded in June, $448,830. 
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[Continued from Page 2.] 
entering a serious decline, and must be 
offered all possible help. Finally, the Ger- 


man workman, although more modest in 
his expectations than the American, has 
been educated to expect decency and 
cleanliness in his housing accommoda- 
tions, and some degree of privacy. 

The extremely low standard of living of | 
certain countries of eastern and southern | 
Europe is no longer a pyschological pos- | 
sibility for the German workman to en-| 
dure. When to this is added the severity | 
of the present crisis, and the difficulty 
for even those who are employed and com- 
paratively prosperous, to make ends meet, | 
the strain is readily apparent, and the) 
goverhment, has, of course, a large politi- 
cal stake in the contentment of the people | 
at this time. 


German Cities Compared 
With Housing in Berlin 


The personal investigation to inspect the | 
various types of housing was carried on 
only in Berlin, but with minor differences, | 
the cities of Germany are fairly homo-| 
geneous in their treatment of social prob- 
lems, If anything, housing on the whole, 
is said to te sumewhat better in the Capi- 
tal than in the less important cities. | 
Berlin is comparatively new, by far the 
greater part of its growth having come} 
about since 1870. It has been intelligently 
laid out, and its development planned with 
an eye to minimize traffic congestion, and 
the creation of slums, and to allow as 
many breathing spaces as possible. Fur- 
thermore the Berlin workman is in gen- 
eral a proletarian of older standing than 
the workman in the smaller cities, and 
for some reason it seems to be a general 
rule that the older established units in 
the working classes demand, and succeed 
in obtaining a greater share of the pro- 
ceec; of production than these more 
newly recruited from the country districts. 
The political situation also favors the) 
Berlin workman to some extent. 


As in Vienna, and in big cities in gen- 
eral, the working classes exercise a com- 


‘paratively important place in politics, and 


their demands are likely to obtain more} 
favorable consideration. On the other 
hand, rents tend to be higher in Berlin,| 
its growth in population has continued 
with the recent further industrialization, 
consequently increasing congestion, and on 
the whole the state of the poorer element 
of the capital is estimated to be only 
slightly better in the matter of housing 
than that of ie other cities. 

The City of Berlin covers a total area 
of 883 square kilometers, of which 144 
square kilometers is covered by buildings, 
housing about 4,300,000 inhabitants. In 
the center of the city is a part known as 
Old Berlin, -with 67 square kilometers, 32 


|ot them built upon, and with 2,030,000 in- 


habitants 


One-half of Population 
Lives in One Part of City 

Thus almost,.one-half of the total popu- 
lation occupies about one-thirteenth of the 
area of the city, and lives in buildings 
covering between one-fifth and one-sixth. 
This indicates one kind of congestion. An- 
other kind is indicated by the following 
table of number of households and in- 
| habitants: ; 


Rooms 


Number Inhab 

SD 5c sasckeovadeateenbenens 52,700 93,500 
A< hsseun udeadtawhshane’ 360,000 1,035,000 
Three SecebSanenenens 428.600 1.458.000 
Four and more ........... 455.200 1,513,500 
One room, as indicated, serves as 
kitchen, living room, and bedroom. The 
size of those visited is not more than 
about 15 square meters. Many such 


dwellings are in old Berlin, old buildings 
having only a small court in which is 
kept the garbage and sewage between 
collections. Off such a court, hardly more 
than an airshaft in one small room some- 
what below the ground level, was found 
to be living a family of four, with the 
necessity of burning electric light during 
the middle of the day. 


Apartment Quarters 


Show Overcrowding 


Two rooms usually consist of a kitchen, 
living room and a bedroom, but the ar- 
rangements may be of a different kind. 
One of the apartments visited consisted 
of a bedroom of about 15 square meters 
and a still smaller kitchen; but in this 
lease, besides the parents, there were six 
children, so there were two small beds 
in the kitchen. 

Howver, three of the children were 
| suffering from tuberculosis, two being in 
the hospital, and, therefore, the house- 
hold was not so crowded as it would other- 
wise have been. In this case the father 
was employed, but. as will be shown later, 
families with mayy children present an 
almost insoluble problem, even with full- 
time employment by the head of the 
family. 


‘Rent Barracks’ Called 


Commonest Lodging 

The commonesi type of lodging in Berlin 
| 48 provided by the ‘Mietskaserne’ (literally, 
‘rent barracks’). These are large buildings 
built during the time of the prosperity of 
the Empire. Thev are usually situated on 
wide streets, and present a solid front of 
good appearance. Their architecture is 
characterized by the use of courts, as 
many as is necessary to give some light 
yand air, and denending on the depth of 
the plot to be built upon. Two or three 
of such courts may be the average, but 
in one building visited there were six, 
end no exit at the back. making the struc- 
ture a fire trap. In this building, which 
is fairly typical, though larger than the 
average there age six Stories, covering an 
area of 5,700 square meters. Besides 800 


inhabitants (255 families), the building 
houses fifty-one smal! manufacturies or 
shops. The living quarters are mostly 


toward the front of the building. 

In a typical corridor, consisting of nine 
100ms, live six families, so that of these 
six, three have only a kitchen-living, bed- 
room, and three a kitchen and another 
!r00m as well. For all six families there 
is one toilet, to be used in common, and in 
the entire building there is no bath. All 
these dwellings described above are known 
s ‘Dauerwohnung’, or permanent hous- 
ing. Besides this in Berlin, some 11,000 
households are force’ at least temporarily, 
to live in ‘Notwohnungen’, or emergency 
dwellings. These are cellar or attic rooms, 
so damp and unhygienic and generally 
undesirable that their continued use is 
enly tolerated because the tenants are so 
poor as not to be able to afford anything 
better 


a 


Schreber Gardens Built 
During Days of War 

No discussion of German housing con- 
ditions would be complete without an ac- 
count of the peculiar phenomenon known 
as Schreber gardens, which are a familiar 
sight in any German city. During the 
war, to eke out the food supply, vacant 
jcity lots were put under the cultivation 
lof garden produce. Later, to answer the 


|demand for emergency housing, and to 


provide those who desired a primitive 


place to live during the Summer months, 


ermany Seeking | rg 
Additional Housing Facilities, 0" Utilities Asked 


nment Promotes Building by Providing 


| around and although the owners of many | 


| live in their garden hut the whole year. | 


® 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


to Provide 





‘New Georgia Tax 


| 
Creation of Commerce and 


Utility Commission Also 
Sought for State 


tors at Low Rate | 


¢ 


ATLANTA, Ga., July 21. 


Bills have been introduced in the House 
small houses, many of them no more than | to impose a tax on the gross receipts of 
shacks, were built. 


Seaton snete alee a im a eee | public utilities and to abolish the present 
war gardens were abandoned | public Service Commission and create in 


after the war, in Germany they continued | its place a Commerce and Utility Com- | 
in existence and now give shelter to &/ mission. 


fairly important proportion of the POPU-| ne taxation bill (H. 63) was intro- | 


lation. | 
;duced by Representative Stewart, of Cof- | 
In Berlin the official figure of these| fee County, and provides for an annual | 
garden plots is 110,000. According to the | tax of $2 on each $100 of gross receipts | 
letter of the law, the nousés on these/ from intrastate business of electric, gas, 
a a - ook — in a or | ekePhone and telegraph companies. 
V9 ’ ee Ey per cen The other measure (H. 140) was in-| 
them are known to be inhabited the year | troduced by Representatives Lester, Lanier | 
and Cartiedge. It would provide for a} 
new commission of three members to be} 
chosen by the Legislature instead of the 
existing Commission of five elected by| 
the people. 





of the others are registered as having a} 
regular place to live, that is not the case, | 
as they are registered by connivance with | 
a relative or friend, and so, do, in fact, | 


In some cases the living conditions are}... = | 
very good. The plots vary in size, but | Cree earnings of other members of the 


| 

a : : family. These then are the substantial) 
caetaen aie os ao about 750 pap aia | citizens of the small movement, the ones | 
2 average rent pala) who have raised themselves to almost a | 


is 18 pfg. per square meter per | middle class iti 

ices ae ; ss position. 

ag — — ea eae = They probably do not represent a fair 

all three. and often there hg oul. | average. Figures are somewhat unreliable, | 

try. Some of the houses visited ae and hard to obtain but, the magazine | 

built by carpenters aoe : hei | “Die Tat” for March estimates that within | 
\ P or masons in theit| radius of 60 kilometers of Berlin there | 


spare time, and are well-built, fairly large are 250.000 Schreber ‘ “ iy | 
s we ’ 50, er gardens and their 
cae a aaee Se ee anes rooms, | huts and 200,000 of a more miscellaneous 
i. quipped with plumbing which would | type of dwelling, whose inhabitants, per- 
t thought impossible considering the lack | naps to a total number of a million, might 
of city-provided sewerage and water SUP-| be called small settlers, living in nonde- | 


ply. : | script huts and shacks, even such hous- 
Huts, Shacks, Abound jing as abandoned trolley _. The head- 

Poape v2 or" jing of part of this article is called “Si- 
Within City Limits | beria in Berlin” which if not too much 
The households in the most prosperous | to say of this standard of living, if, as 
community visited were mostly members| seems to be the case, some of the places 
of the Greater Berlin branch of the Na-| visited in the investigation of this report, 
tional Society of Small Garden Clubs of| are not exceptions. They are characterized 
Germany, a mutual aid organization, | by squalor and the direst poverty, but 
numbering in Berlin 66,297 members. The | seldom by dirt, although in the small 
heads of these househoulds have an av-| cramped quarters there is usually com- 
erage monthly income of reichsmarks| plete absence of the things that civilized 
230.00 and to the income of a third of| cities can supply, sewerage, water supply 
these is added reichsmarks 140.00, the av- electricity, and even streets. 


| 


| 
| 





Sales of Retail Stores in California 


Are Classified by Bureau of Census 


Business of Food Division Found to Exceed That Handled 
By Other Lines During Year 


| information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

- Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of California (1930 


















Road Extension 
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population 5,677,251) : 
Number Per Cent Per 
of Net Sales Total Capita 
Stores (1929) Sales Sales 
Total, all StOres ....cccccvcccccccccsccceres 86.025 $3.268,545,636 100.00 $575.75 
General merchandise group. total .......... 2,630 $422,295,988 12.92 $74.38 
Department stores with food departments 
i" ($100,000 and over exclusive of food sales). 40 $32,707,657 1.00 $5.76 
‘Department stores without food departments 
($100,000 and over) Lieeeas ostcesee 268 275,525,703 8.43 48.53 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... 77 3,200,484 10 56 
Dry goods stores without food departments.. 1,171 33,211,565 1.92 5.85 
UROD COUR BORON ookc v0.05 6 Gh asp rcewes sees 21 891,952 .03 16 
| General merchandise stores with food depart- 
ments ; : : vis law jbekekenwes 294 25,002,145 76 4.42 
General merchandise stores without food de- 
partments is chcbewtebernstenoes 6 182 8.164.568 25 1.44 
Army and Navy goods stores ..........ss+e00+ 5 1,811,396 05 32 
Wariety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores...... 521 41,690,518 1.28 7.34 
ened os oe 
Furniture and household group, total..... 2.750 $159,161,829 4.87 $28.04 
MPURRUASU RAN: GOUIIIN 5 cnc ccc petceetcnthoteactdosouas 1,197 $102.829.945 3.15 $18.11 
Furniture and undertaker (rural) .........+.. 18 589,315 02 Al 
Furniture and hardware (rural) iaas 75 2,871,406 09 51 
Draperies, curtains, and upholstery stores.... 113 2.573.593 08 45 
Floor coverings stores . ie ‘6 . 146 4,483,208 14 79 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamel- 
ware, aluminumware Chi Re Peeks 98 7,906,833 24 1.39 
Household appliances (electrical) ace 539 15,726,843 48 2.77 
Household appliances other than electrical... 140 8.048.626 25 1.42 
Refrigeration—electric only .........eseeeeees 58 4,618,753 14 B81 
Refrigeration—electric and gas Cuan 3 226.670 .007 .04 
Antique furniture with used furniture 44 409.252 01 07 
Brushes and brooms . cevesitrtet 14 1.072.642 03 19 
Pictures and framing ..... 70 946,260 03 17 
Stoves and ranges 22 403.076 01 07 
Antique shops oss 85 2,244,721 07 40 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades, and 
tents . ‘ ee 93 1,608 472 04 29 
Interior decorators 59 2.466.053 07 43 
Lamps and shades . 16 136.161 .004 02 
Food group, total 24.063 $663,321 ,579 20.29 $116.84 
Candy and nut stores ee ‘ ‘ 205 of 202 604 07 $.39 
Confettionery stores (candy and fountain) 1.960 21,762,121 67 3.83 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 301 22.519.638 69 3.97 
Eges and poultry ‘ ‘ 250 6,850,779 21 1.21 
Milk dealers eat 62 6,096 900 A9 1.07 
Delicatessen stores . ocak aea Aen ake tha etek oo 371 9,288,878 .28 1.64 
co ee ere re ere 1,632 33,961,303 1.04 5.98 
Grocery stores aged 10,793 248,978,066 7.61 43.86 
Grocery stores with meat markets ............ 3.742 181,007,718 5.54 31.68 
Meat markets with grocery departments...... 288 13,362.766 41 2.35 
Fish markets (sea food) .............. < 276 4,824,068 15 85 
Meat markets . Sp Saka kha obs demavsd nena 3.211 93,534,354 2.86 16.48 
MOOT ROE SEOUUD  viicccncdiarsdtatectonskin 720 11,528,813 38 2.03 
Caterers FS Up ened pNennvauebbnkacheekts 6 703,619 02 12 
TER Gon. eo cpa tea ss cNgdeeses i's 109 2,837,447 086 -50 
Farm products, gemeral ........-scescees 5 116.479 004 02 
General food stOre® ........ 6. cceecceeeeere 142 3.746.026 All 66 
Autéinetive group, total .....,:-.ccccaeesescs 17.862 770,095,946 23.56 $135.65 
| Motor vehicles’-—sales and service saber eeas 1,862 $479,738 504 14.68 $84.50 
Automobiles and trucks—second-hand....... 519 28,763,548 88 5.07 
Accessories, tires, and batteries cheie 894 30.996 025 95 5.46 
Battery shops (including repairs) ........... 594 7.919.079 24 1.39 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ............ 708 21,776,434 67 3.84 
Filling stations (gas, oil. and fuel oil) ... 3.240 46,683,280 1.43 8.22 
Filling stations with tires and accessories 3,275 64,815,743 1.98 11.42 
, Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, 
tobacco, groceries, or other merchandise... 2.254 28,857,305 88 5.08 
Rn GUND TOONS 0, cc katathscés aetelos 29 1,319,570 .04 .23 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies ..... ‘ 26 320.709 01 .06 
Bicycle shops ..... piAata teks tenes ei tivs 96 749,681 02 13 
Body, fender, and paint shops ........ ‘a 308 4,046,048 12 ‘11 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas, oil, ac- 
cessories) nea b pn bak van Livkhae sie . 93,620 49.947,861 1.53 8.89 
Parking stations, parking garages, and lots.. 5 1,111,763 .03 .20 
Radiator shops (including repairs) ...... eae 43 381,432 01 07 
Aircraft and acessories ; 20 1,542,085 05 .27 
Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) ..... 18 1,116,879 04 20 
Restaurants and eating places, total 9.502 $192.449.794 5.89 $33.90 
Cafeterias ... Soh ctateaek sae 158 $15,428,058 47 $2.72 
Restaurants with table service .............. 2,823 97,667,164 2.99 17.20 
Lunch rooms a ; 3.878 54,792,460 1.68 9.65 
Box lunches 1 687,029 02 12 
NN oo as ces ba whe eid ae'4cbaeee 1.634 13,641,655 2 2.40 
RRO re reer eer Tare 191 1,086,551 03 19 
Fountain-and-lunch 223 3.909.358 12 ‘69 
NE IN os ca tea batenenebeode 587 3.333.154 10 “59 
NONI 955 0c 5.acib0 Casncisoiekscee 87 1.904.165 ‘06 "34 
ARE DIU, TONNE ans chins esenesicctes 6.589 $278 ,128,607 8.51 
ee ee CU ik, oss 0s aceneeeeasns 147 $11,913,386 36 a0 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .......... 80 2.371.450 073 42 
Men's furnishings .. Sa aodeneaukews 760 16,518,568 51 2.91 
Men's clothing and furnishings ....... 627 40,163,615 123 7.08 
Children's specialty shops .............. . 54 692,240 02 12 
Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops—ap- 
parel and accessories .............. ath A 1.348 71,919,049 2.20 12.67 
Men's, women's ami children’s clothing 336 34,585,868 1.06 6.09 
Millinery shops . ¢ohidhiand Kind itdokees 567 11,002,165 34 1.94 
Men's shoe stores . 90 3.835.319 12 68 
Women's shoe stores ke eedsa sd 83 7,312,649 22 1.29 
Men's women’s and children's shoe stores 1.148 44.189,337 1.35 7.78 
Pa MO sys dW ERO n RAMS a hEAs OS RdSSROSS CEOS 147 6,211,913 19 1.09 
ee COE a5 oss BA C0500d Fa Se Keciece) baeuat 95 2.750.520 .08 48 
See: SO OO on 50.006 38456005)4006000000% 29 576,017 .02 10 
Corsets and lingerie SHOPS .....ceccsseeseeere 80 1,573,106 .05 28 
Custom tailors tries 934 17,007,121 52 3.00 
Dressmakers Sebute ede ak¥edstaeecesinace’ 38 179,430 005 .03 
Infant's wear shops ......... wpb teansene a er 23 §,225,157 16 92 
Umbrellas, parasols, canes (umbrella shops) 3 51,697 -002 0 
Lumber and building group, total ........ 4.142 $222,661 261 6.81 $39.22 
Lumber and building materials ...........6.- 1,176 $134 409,502 4.11 $23.68 
Lumber and hardware ............sccccccesees 65 7,491,852 226 1.30 
Roofing . , chanattnwhanedkeconssen eases 110 1,891,088 006 33 
Hardware stores 1,281 42,525,539 1.301 7.49 
Electrical shops ‘ biases oa 287 8,690,956 263 1.51 
Heating appliances and oil burners . 35 1,264,406 038 22 
Plumbing heating. ventilating, including “ 
fixtures 1 yee ei +a 671 13,714,514 419 2.42 
Glass and mirror shops 82 974,323 029 17 
Paint and giass stores 435 11,879,081 363 2.09 
Other stores 16.987 $543,881 887 16.40 $95.80 
Second-hand stores . 1,500 $16,548,745 0506 $29.15 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


51 in its history. 
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In Illinois Aided 
By New Statutes 


State Engineer Says That’ 
Program for This Year| 
Involves an Expenditure 


Of 45 Millions 


By Frank T. Sheets 
Chief Highway Engineer, State of Tlinois 


Some of the most constructive highway 
legislation ever enacted in Illinois was 
passed by the Fifty-seventh General As- 
sembly, which .completed its term of duty 
en June 30. 


Recognizing the value of this legislation 
to the continued development of Illinois’ | 
great highway system, Governor Emmer- | 
son has given these measures his approval, | 
and they now are law. | 

As a result of these new laws, highway | 
conditions in Illinois should be materially 
improved, and construction of State routes | 
through cities can be speeded up consider- | 
obly. Heretofore, the portions of State | 





| routes running through cities have been | : 


the weakest sections of the State's high- 
way facilities. 

Viewed from the standpoint of speeding | 
up construction of new sections for the| 
State highway system, two bills drawn by | 
the highway department itself were the | 
most important road measures that came 
from the last General Assembly. 


Income From Gas Tax 


Bearing the administration’s hallmark, | 
these bills emerged from the Legislature | 
in practically their ‘briginal form. These 
measures extend the State’s power in the) 
expenditure of the 3-cent gas tax by per- 
mitting the highway department to con- 
struct, reconstruct, widen, and maintain 
highways through all cities of the State, | 
{as well as locate and pave belé lines around | 
| cities where the movement of State traffic | 
| is slowed down by local traffic conditions. 


| 


Prior to the enactment of this legis- 


’ lation, the State Highway Department was 


;prevented from paying for the cost of 
running its routes through most of the 
cities in the State. This resulted in a dis- 
| crimination among cities, and made a solu- 
| tion of the highway problem in the metro- 
|politan area virtually impossible. Under 
the old highway laws, all State routes be- 
gan or ended at the Chicago city limits. 


Now the State Highway Department can). 


run its routes through the city. | 

The Highway Department's appropri- | 
ation bill, which has been signed by the 
Governor, provided a total of $8,000,000 for 
; construction, reconstruction and mainte-| 
nance of State routes through cities. This 
is divided into a fund of $7,000,000 for 
construction and reconstruction and $1,- 
000,000 for maintenance. 


Other Funds Provided 


The same bill also provided $10,000,000 | 
for reconstruction, resurfacing, widening | 
and improving the existing system | 
} throughout the State at large; $10,000,000 
for maintenance; $2,300,000 for policing; 
$2,500,000 for refurids to counties, as well | 
as the usual amounts of new construction | 
| appropriation to utilize all the remaining | 
révenue that will accrue during the pres- | 
}ent biennium from motor license fees, | 
| Federal aid, road bonds and the gasoline | 
tax. Altogether, highway appropriations 
total $113,026,000 for the biennum. 

Another of the far-reaching and con- 
structive measures that became law with 
the approval of Govérnor Emmerson was 
H. B. 1199, amending the State's Motor 
Vehicle Act. 

The new law was needed to meet con- 
ditions resulting from the growing tend- | 
ency to place upon the highways larger 
and heavier buses and trucks. The effect! 
of the legislation will be to rule off the 
road, at the end of a certain period, 
motor vehicles of such heavy weight, ex- 
cessive width and length as to be ex- 
tremely hazardous to other automobile 
traffic. | 

Under the provisions of this new law, 
the length of any single vehicle or combi- | 
nation of tractor and semi-trailer camfiot 
be greater than 35 feet. Where trailers 
are used, the length of any vehicle or 
vehicles combined with their trailers shall 
not exceed 65 feat until Jan. 1, 1933, and 
after that date snall not exceed 40 feet 

To further promote highway safety, the 
legislation has established a standard of , 
idenéification lights to be carried by all 
trucks and buses. And, in the interest of 
economy and road maintenance, anothet 
provision will require all trucks and buses, 
except certain motor vehicles limited to 
f maximum speed of 10 miles per hour, to 
be equipped with pneumatic tries after 
Jan. 1, 1933. 

Further, this new legislation has _ re- 
vised the scale of license fees so that the 
motor fees paid by trucks and buses are 
in proportion to the size and weight-of 
the individual vehicle. 

Through three Senate bills, S. B. 371 
&. B. 154 and 8. B. 155, the State aid road 
problem, which has always been a difficult | 
one, has been considerably clarified. The 
first of the three bills, all of which have 
become law with Governor Emmerson’s 
signature, permits counties to build State 
aid roads in cities and villages, thereby 
aiding in a practicAl solution of the road 
problem in the metropolitan area. 

Under S. B. 154, the counties’ share of 
the motor fuel tilotments will be made 
semi-annually instead of annually. This 
will permit the counties to use the amount 
collected during the first six months of 
each year for construction during the cur- | 
tent construction season. The effect of 
this will be to speed up the building of 
ccunty trunk highways. 


| Refunds on County Roads 


For refunds on roads built by counties 
under the 15D provision of the State-aid 
law during past years, S. B. 155, a com- 
panion measure to 8. B. 154, has pro- 
vided an appropriation of $2,500,000. Leag- 
islation was also enacted changing the 
provisions of the old State-aid law so 
that, in the future, the State will not 
be obligated to refund 60 per cent of the 
cost of any State-aid roads the counties 
may elect to build in advance of the 
regular State-aid allotments made pur- 
suant to the appropriations by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There have been no ap- 
propriations of this character since 1917 

Two other measures, 8S. B. 156 and S 
B. 160, which also became law, have 
cleared up technicalities in the old high- 
way laws. 8S. B. 156 amended the local 
improvement act to greater facilitate 
cooperation between -+he counties and | 
cities, in the construction of roads. 8. B.| 
160 amended section 15D of the road law, 
clarifying procedure in the construction 
of county trunk highways. | 
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HAROLD J. WAPLES 


- ANSING, MICH., July 21.—Among 
44 appointments recently announced by 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker was that 
of Harold J. Waples to be a member of 
the State Public Utilities Commission, 
Mr. Waples gives up the post of Com- 
missioner of Pardons and Paroles. 


A native of Ironton, he is 36 years 
of age. He received his degree in law 
in 1916 from the State university. 

After Army service during the World 
War, he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Gogebic County in 1920 and again in 
1922. 

He was appointed an Assistant At- 
torney General of Michigan in 1926, 
serving until his appointment, Jan. 1, 
1931, as Commissioner of Pardons and 
Paroles. 


Employer Is Granted 


Priority in Recovery 


Under Nebraska Act 


State Supreme Court Holds 
He May Be Reimbursec 
For Amount of Compen- 
sation He Paid Employe 


Lrncotn, Nesr., July 21. 

In an action under the statutory so- 
called Lord Campbell's Act by an employe 
for the recovery of damages from a third 
person for his injuries, the employer is 
entitled to be reimbursed out of the judg- 
ment for the amount of compensation 
which he has paid the employe under the 


Workmen's Compensation Act, according 
to a ruling just handed down by the Sw- 
preme Court of Nebraska. 

The employer \ as held to be entitled to 
reimbursement by right of subrogation, 
given by the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
for the full amount of the compensation 


paid to the dependent widow of the em-| 


ploye before any part of the fund recov- 
ered from the third party wrongdoer under 
Lord Campbell's Act is distributable to 
the heirs of the deceased employe. 


Right of Subrogation 

The right of subrogation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act was said to 
exist despite the provision of the Lord 
Campbell's Act tant the proceeds of a 
judgment in an action brought thereund> 
should be paid to and distributed amone 
such persons in the same proportion as 
the personal property of an _ intestate 
under the inheritance laws 

The compensation act, being the later 
enactment, modified any inconsistent pro- 
visions therewith in the Lord Campbell's 
Act, the court ruled, despite the fact that 
the compensation act does not refer to 
such inconsistent provisions 

The decision was rendered in the case 
of Bronder et al., v. Otis Elevator Co. 


Utilities Seek Rehearing 
In New Hampshire Case 


Concorp, N. H., July 21. 
A petition for rehearing has been filed 
on behalf of the New Hampshire Gas & 
Flectric Co. and Derry Electric Co. in the 
case of the relationship of those utilities 
with their holding companies. The As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. and the Néw 
England Gas and Electric Association. 


(A summary of the order of the Public | 


Service Comm/ission 
issue of July 1.) 

If the Commission denies the petition 
it was stated by Chairman Mayland H. 
Morse, the companies may. appeal to the 
State Supreme Court for a review of the 
Casta 


Was printed in the 


Higher Tariff Assessment 


On Pumice Stone Is Asked) 


James H. Rhodes and*Co., 157 West 
Austin Avenue, Chicago, has filed an ap- 


plication asking for an increase in the 
duty on wholly or partly manufactured 
Commission has just announced. 





‘Investment Law 










Affecting Benefit ’ 
Society Defined 


Attorney General of Illinois 
Rules That Association 
May Not Place Funds in 
Certain Certificates 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., July 21, 
Investment certificates issued against an 


| undivided proportion of an interest in first 


mortgages assigned to and deposited with 
a trust company as trustee are not such se- 
curities as are contemplated by the State 
law regulating the investment of funds of 
life insurance companies, according to an 
opinion of the Attorney General, Oscar E. 
Carlstrom. 


The opinion was directed to the State’s 
Attorney of Washington County and fol- 
lows in full text: 

I have your communication, enclosing 
a sample copy of a single payment cer- 
tificate of the United Securities Com- 
pany of Missouri, and a sample coupon 
investment certificate of the same com- 
pany. 

Quotes Section of Act 


You inauire as to whether or not said 
certificates are such securities in which 
the funds. of a mutual benefit association, 
organized and doing business under the 
laws of this State, could legally invest 
its funds. 

Replying permit me to say that section 
14 of the act relating to mutual benefit 
associations provides in part as follows: 


Every such association shall accumulate 
and maintain a minimum guarantee fund of 


$1,000, and in addition thereto the sum of 
| $2 for such member in excess of 1,000 meme 
om, * 5 ® 


Such fund may be held in cash or invested 
in the same class of securities réquiréd by 
law for the investment of funds by life 
insurance corporations and nothing herein 
|contained shall give any such association the 
right to create and accumulate other funds 
i or an expense fund as hereinafter pro- 
| vided. 
| Investment Requirements 
} : 


| Section 1 of “An act to regulate the 
|investments of the funds and real estate 
holdings of life insurance companies,” 
|approved May 20, 1907, the same being 
|paragraph 258 ,chapter 73, Smith-Hurd’s 
Illinois Revised Statutes 1929 ,page 1683, 
provides, inter alia, as follows: 

* * * Any life insurance company of 
this State, for the purpose of investing its 
capital, surplus and other funds, and any 
part thereof, may * * * invest in bonds or 
notes secured by mortgages or trust déeds 
on unencumbered real estate located within 
said States, or the District of Columbia, or 
either or them, worth at least double the 
sum invested or loaned, * * * or the capital, 
stock, bonds, securities or evidences or 
debtednest created by any corporation or cor- 
porations created under the laws of the United 
States, or of this or any other State, * * * 
exceeding 80 per céntum af the market value 
thereof; * * *. A 

Replying permit me to say that the 
specimen coupons of investment certifi-, 
cates are issued against an undivided 
| proportion of an interest in first mort- 
gages assigned to and deposited with a 
trust company as trustee. ” 

As such investment certificates are not 
‘such securities as are contemplated by the 
act regulating the investment of funds of 
jlife insurance companies, I am of the 
opinion that a mutual benefit association 
of this State could not legally invest their 
funds in same. 


’ 





Incendiary Forest Fires 
Combated by California 


SacraMENTO, Catir., July 21, 


| A standing reward of $100 has been 
| offered by the California Fire Emergency 
| Committee for the arrest and conviction 
of any person who maliciously sets a field 
or forest fire in the State. It will be paid 
to private citizens and not to forest em 
ployes of the State or Federal govérne 
ments. 


| 
| 


Arkansas Utility Valuation 


Increased by 60 Per Cent 
LittLe RocK, Ark., July 21, 

Completion of the Carpenter hydroelec- 
tric dam on the Ouachita River near Ho! 
Springs was responsible for the greate 
part of an increase of néarly 60 per cent 
in the taxable velue of the properties of 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. as come 
pared with last year, according to ane 
nouncement by the Chairman of the Tax 
Commission, W.,H. Childers. 

The Commission has fixed the valuation 
for tax-paying purposes in 1931 at $16,- 
976,000, an increase over the assessed valu- 
ation in 1930 of $6,178,000, he said. The 
tentative assessment will become final 
within 10 days unless a formal protest is 
filed by the company and a hearing re- 
quested. 


Kansas Electric Companies 
File Lower Rate Schedules 


Topeka, Kans., July 21, 


All electric utility corporations in Kan- 
sas, with a single exception, have filed 
with the Public Service Commission re- 
duced schedules of rates approximating 


|10 per cent, according to an oral an- 
|nouncement by Chairman Jesse W. 
Greenleaf. 


The Commission previously had sent 
letters to the electric companies suggest- 
ing that in view of lower fuel costs and 
reductions in wages involved in the man« 
ufacture of electricity, the companies 
should pass the savings on to consumers, 

Mr. Greenleaf stated that only the Em- 
rire District Electric Company has failed 
to file reduced rate schedules. 





Assets of North America Compan 
“The Oldest American Fire an 


ies are more than $118,000,000.00 


d Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 





- Insurance Company of 
North America 


With this legislation, Illinois should 
|maintain its position in the front rank 
|of the States of the Nation in mileage PHILADELPHIA 
|of hard surfaced roads. It now has more 
; than any other State in the Nation. This and 


year it will spend approximately $45,- 
000,000 for new hard roads, giving the 
State the biggest road construction year 





Mussel Laboratdry 


A floating laboratory to be used in stud- 
ies of stream pollution and in investiga- 
tions of mussels has been acquired for 
the Commerce Department's Bureau of 
Fisheries. (Bureau of Fisheries.’ 


Indemnity Ins. Co. 


of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


| 


North America facilities are now available in the Philippines, 


Porto Rico, Mexico, China and Great Britain 


| 









RAILROADS . 





Presenting Case 


For Higher Rates 


I. C. C. Ends Hearing of 
Carriers, With Announce- 
ment of Prompt Consid- 
eration of Application 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
sumed on Aug. 31 as originally announced 
by the Commission. 
He challenged the assertion of witnesses 


for the railroads that because of their 
present situation, they could no longer 
raise new funds through normal channels. 
With reference to the alleged impairment 
of railroad credit, Mr. Elmquist declared 
the bankers had been preaching that doc- 
trine so long that it was a wonder people 
had any faith left in railroad securities. 

He pointed to the flotation of bonds dur- 
ing the past year by both the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central railroads of 
$50,000,000 and $75,000,000, respectively, 
both of which issues he said had been 
oversubscribed in a single day as_illus- 
trative of the lack of impairment of rail- 
road credit. | 
Mr. Beck Assailed | 
Proceedings before the Commission in} 
connection with the railroads’ application | 
were marked by the receipt of a telegram | 
from Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, | 
assailing the “threat of Congressman Beck, 
of Pennsylvania, to have the Interstate) 
Commerce Commission abolished forth- 
with, unless it grants forthwith, without | 
hearing * * * the demand of the railroads.” | 

“To my mind,” said the Capper com- | 
munication, “the Beck threat is even more} 
shortsighted and more inopportune than | 
the application of the railroads for this in- 
crease in the face of the general depres- 
sion and lowering of all commodity prices 
and values, and especially in view of the 
crises facing agriculture and practically 
every industry at this time.” } 

In reply, Chairman Ezra Brainerd 
stated: “With reference to the matters 
to which you refer, I am sure that you 
would be warranted in assuming that de- 
spite all attempts to influence improperly 
the Commission’s judgment in this or any 
other matter, it will continue as it has 
in the past to render its decisions based 
upon ‘the record as made,’ undisturbed 
by all the winds that blow.” 


Mr. Capper’s Message 


The communication from Senator Cap- 
per declared “the threat of Congressman 
Beck of Pennsylvania to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission abolished 
forthwith unless it grants forthwith, 
without hearing, investigation or due con- 
sideration, the demand of the railroads 
for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in 
freight rates, is the most astounding pro- 
posal I have heard for some time. I am 
taking it for granted that his statement, 
as interpreted and printed in part in the 
Washington Post of July 15, correctly 
represents his views in the matter. 

“In the first place I am astonished 
that as great a constitutional lawyer as 
Congressman Beck is reputed to be should 
wave the threat of congressional action 
over the heads of a governmental tribunal 
created for the purpose of substituting 
the rule of reasonableness for arbitrary 
action in the matter of transportation 
rates. 

Cites Grain Rate Case 


“In the first place I am astonished 
at the audacity of his suggestion that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which took years of careful study,and 
investigation before reaching a decision 
in the Grain Rate Case, should now cast 
all rules to the wind and saddle addi- 
tional millions of dollars upon the ship- 
pers of the country without any study 
into the merits of the demand, the needs 
of the railroads, or the probable effects 
of such action both upon the railroads 
and upon the country as a whole. 

“Again I should call attention to the 
fact that where the railroads assert a 
loss of $400,000,000 in annual income, ag- 
riculture last year took a loss of $2,800,- 
000,000 in income—and this year promises 
to be even worse. 

“Kansas wheat growers are getting as 
little as 25 cents a bushel for wheat. The 
carriers are proposing to charge 26 cents 
to haul a bushel of wheat from the center 
ot the Kansas wheat belt to Chicago. They 
are asking to receive 47 cents a bushel to 
haul wheat to seaboard, nearly twice what 
the farmer receives for planting, harvest- 
ing and marketing his product. 

Comparative Figures 

“The price of wheat today is 70 per cent 
below the prewar level; present freight 
rates are 47 per cent above prewar level; 
the grain rate reduction effective Aug. 1 
will ndt reduce that percentage materially. 

“In the face of this condition the rail- 
roads are asking that their freight rates 
be increased to 69 per cent above the 
prewar level. 

“The railroads have demanded that the 
Commission increase grain rates to a level 
32 per cent higher than the Commission 
recently found was > reasonable level. And 
now comes a Pennsylvania Congressman 
and insists that the increases be granted 
forthwith; couple that insistence with 
the threat of congressional action unless 
the Commission does what he and the 
railroads demand merely upon the 
Strength of their demand and his threat. 


“It is an astounding proposal, and I! heavy commercial vehicles; whether the | 
cannot believe it will receive attention at|resulting burdens and diversion of the| 


the hands of the Commission. But I can- 
not keep quiet in the face of such a state- 
ment, one calculated to add to the un- 
fortunate breach already created between 
the West as represented by agriculture and 
the East as represented by financial in- 
terests in whose behalf such statements 
as those credited to Congressman Beck 
Pp.esumably are made.” 
Chicago Group in Support 

Cc. E. Hochsteatler, Traffic Director of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
voiced the approval of that organization 
of the petition for increased rates. 

Approval of the Association was made 
conditional, however, on the authorization 
of a “reasonable increase,” and a finding 
by the Commission that the increase pro- 
posed will actualiy increase the carriers’ 
revenues and stabilize their credit. 

“How,” asked Commissioner Meyer, 
“shall we be able to determine before- 
hand whether the proposed increase will) 
actually increas? revenue?” Mr. Hoch- 
stedtler replied he did not know. He added, 
however, that the increase would un- 
doubtedly provide additional revenues. He 
Said the opinion had been expressed that 
the 15 per cent increase in rates would 
bring 8 per cent more revenue, The re- 
maining 7 per cent, he said, was expected 
to be lost through readjustments to be 
made later. 

Questioned by counsel for shipper in- 
terests, Mr. Hochstedtler admitted that 
presidents of several middle-western rail- 
roads were included in the membership 
of the Association, but said they had not 
voted on the resolution to support the 
carriers’ plea. 

Pittsburgh Endorsement 

A resolution favoring the proposed in- 

crease was introduced by D. O. Moore, 


. . FINANCE 





Coordination of other forms of 
transportation around the railroads 
was advised July 20 by Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., in 
an address to the Savannah (Ga.) 
Chamber of Commerce. Publication 
of his address in full text was begun 
in the issue of July 21 and proceeds 
as follows: 





In other words, despite all of our high- 
ways, airways, and artificial inland water- 
ways, the railroads still remain supreme, 
and, as far as we can see, will continue 
to do so indefinitely. Hence the Nation 
cannot afford to have their physical util- 
ity impaired or their credit destroyed. 


Incidentally, it is well to point out that 


the United States is far more dependent | 


upon railroads than any other country in 
the world. With less than 8 per cent 
of the world’s area and less than 7 per 
cent of the world’s population, our coun- 
try owns one-third of the world’s rail- 
way mileage and uses far more than a 
third of the total service, measured in 


ton miles and passenger miles annually. | 
It is sometimes the custom to spcak of | 


highway and airway transport as competi- | 
tive with the railroads. A sounder view, | 
and one taken by the most advanced 
railroad managements, seems to be that | 
in so far as these forms of transportation 
are commercially used, they should be 
regarded as supplementary to railroad 
service. Ultimately we may come to think 
of transportation on the artificial inland 
waterways in the same light. 


The Interstate Commerce clause in the 
Constitution, empowering Congress to 
regulate commerce among the several 
States and the foreign nations, was writ- 
ten into that document in 1787. In that 
,arly day the only methods by which trans- 
portation was rendered between the States 
was by highways and waterways. Yet 
these are the ony two forms of interstate 
|transportation which are today entirely 
}unregulated by Federal authority, while 
| the railroads, which were probably not 
| dreamed of by any of the signers of the 
| Constitution, are the most highly and re- 
| strictively regulated. This is naturally an 
lunfair and unjust condition and calls for 
' remedy. 


‘Bus Regulation Said 


‘To Be Necessary 


It seems desirable that passenger bus 
| transportation, though it has not been the 
chief cause of the loss of passenger rev- 
‘enues to the railroads—that, as stated, | 
|being principally attributable to the pri-| 
/vate automobile—should nevertheless be 
' justly and properly regulated. Such reg- 
| ulation should not be for the purpose of | 
| destroying bus transportation or of arti- 
| ficially forcing back traffic to the railroads. | 
| It should be constructive and fair in its 
purposes, but it should require that those | 
bus lines which are common carriers (and 
this would include practically all bus serv- | 
ice except for schools), should, like the 
railroads—rendering an almost identical 
form of service—be required to obtain cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
\sity for initiation or extension of their 
lines; make and file proper reports and 
accounts; file tariffs covering their 
charges, and adhere to them; charge only | 
|such fares as may be just and reasonable; 
{refrain from all discriminatory practices, 
and render safe, adequate and regular 
| service. 

| It may be recalled with regret that a bill 
to subject buses to reasonable regulation | 
| failed in the last Congress, mainly because 
its opponents insisted upon attaching to| 
it the unsound restriction that railroads | 
{should be barred from any participation | 
in bus operations. The only possible jus-| 
tification for this was the fear of monop-| 
‘oly. But is not fear of monopoly incon-| 
| sistent with the idea of fair and just reg- | 
ulation, particularly when the powers of | 
| the Government to exercise regulation over | 
| the railroads are ample to meet any con- | 
dition which may arise? | 
| Turning to motor trucks, we have a| 
much more difficult situation to face with | 
respect to problems of regulation. Very | 
little motor truck commercial service is of | 
| the common carrier kind. We have pri-| 
|vately operated trucks, private carriers | 
|for hire, and contract trucks, besides the | 
1elatively few which are common carriers. | 
Only the comngon carrier trucks are really 
capable of regulation of a kind parallel 
|to that exercised over the railroads. If | 
we try to regulate them as 
practices, accounting, etc., we will force | 
|them to abandon the status of common | 
|carriers and revert to some other class 
!of service. 

| It therefore seems that under existing | 
|conditions we cannot very well deal with! 


| 


the motor truck question in the compara- | 


tively simple manner with which passenger | 
It does, however, | 
out this much— | 


{that the primary purpose for which our | 


| buses can be dealt with. 
|seem reasonable to point 


highway system exists, and is being ex- 
tended, at the taxpayers’ expenses, is for 
purposes which may be designated as those 
|cf pleasure and convenience, and not those 
of heavy commercial transportation. 

| It is pertinent also to inquire to what ex- 
| tent the costs of highway construction and 
;maintenance are increased to meef€ the 
|needs of a relatively small number of very 


| general purchasing power of the country 
from other channels into the building of 
unnecessarily ‘expensive highways 
really good things for the Nation from the 
economic viewpoint; whether the burdens 
of highway building and upkeep are fairly 
apportioned between the ordinary passen- 
ger automobile and the heavy commercial 
truck. 

When we arrive at carefully thought 
out answers to such questions as these, 
we will be in a better position to deal 


with the control of the commercial motor | 


truck, and particularly the extremely 
heavy vehicle designed to perform mass 
transportation upon highways, which most 
people think of as being intended for mod- 
erate sized vehicles of “pleasure and con- 
venience.” 

With reference to the inland waterways, 
the Federal Government has spent many 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon their 


the Pittsburgh district in comparison with 
other districts or other communities.” 

Attempts were made by opposing coun- 
sel to rule out this resolution on the 
{ground that it did not represent the opin- 
{lon of the organization’s majority. Com- 
{missioner Meyer ruled out all attempts 
to challenge the resolution, stating that it 
must be evident to all by this time that 
the resolution was not with the unanimous 
approval of the chamber. 
| The first witness to testify in opposition 
to the proposed advance was Benjamin C. 
Marsh of the People’s Lobby. 

“The American people have reason to 
{be grateful that your Commission has re- 
| fused to be stampeded by the high-salaried 
Officials of railways, insurance companies 
and banking institutions, who have done 
jthe weeping stunt for the widow and 
}orphan holders of railway stocks and 


Railways Finish Absorption of Other 


# 
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SHIPPING . 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Tran sport 


‘Representative McFadden Predicts They Will 


Broaden Activities in Future 


construction and maintenance, principally 
upon the Mississippi-Warrior-Ohio River 
system; and State governments have 
added enormous additional sums, largely 
represented by the New York barge canal. 

One of the most objectionable features 
in the entire inland waterways situation, 
is the operation by the Government, 
through the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, of an important line of barges upon 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers at rates 
so low as to constitute subsidies to the 
industries using them. Moreover, the rail- 
roads are compelled to make joint through 
rates with these barges, thus short-haul- 
ing their own traffic and cutting their 
revenues. 

It has been estimated by competent au- 
thority that the rates charged shippers on 
| these Government barge lines barely cover 
| the out-of-pocket costs of operation with- 
|out any allowance for the enormous cap- 

ital investment in the river systems, or for 

| maintenance of channels, locks, dams, etc. 
| According to these estimates, the rates 
cover less than half the actual costs, uf 
all the elements of capital investment are 
} taken into consideration. The taxpayers 
of course make up the difference. It is 
of course needless to say that the Gov- 
ernment barge line, itself, pays no taxes. 


| 


Terms of Denison Act 


Are Given Explanation 


By the terms of what is known as the 
Denison Act, the War Department is di- 
rected to sell the Government barge line, 
if practicable, to a private purchaser, with 
the restriction that no railroad shall have 
any interest or participation therein. 

Under these conditions no buyer has 
thus far appeared. It seems obvious that 
this restriction is an artificial and unjust 
one and should be eliminated in order to 
permit the railroads to consider whether, 
by coordinating the barge lines with their 
own services, it would be possible to put 
the barge operations upon a sound eco- 
nomic paying basis. 

One of the great injustices done to the 
railroads has been to bar them from the 
use of the Panama Canal, since the date | 
of its opening in 1914, nothwithstanding 
the fact that, as the largest taxpayers in 


|the Nation, they have been the. principal | 
| contributors to its construction and main- 


tenance. 


There is no reason why the railroads 
should not be free to use the canal, or 
the inland waterways, upon the same 
terms as citizens generally. Amendment 
of the Panama Canal Act, which is urgent- | 
lv needed, would not only give the rail- 
roads the right to use that waterway, but 
would restore tc them the rights which 
the Act also took away from them to par- 
ticipate in intercoastal shipping and in| 
shipping on the Great Lakes, 


Legislative Program 
Of Next 20 Years 


It is interesting to look into the future, 
and 20 years ahead is by no means too 
far to look when considering policies with | 
reference to matters so important as 
transportation. It may be assumed that | 
three major developments will be involved | 
in this period: 

(a) The actual carrying out of consoli- 
dations of the railroads as contemplated | 
under the Transportation Act of 1920. 
While thé public interest urgently re- 


| quires this to be done, it is most important 


to realize that enactment of supplemen- 
tary legislation is necessary to enable it 
to be brought about effectively. 

Few persons question the desirability of 
integrating our rail systems into a com- 
paratively small number of large, finan- 
cially strong groups capable of assuring 
to the country the continuance of the 
maximum degree of progress in the further 
development of transportation: In addi- 
tion, it may be conceded that if there is 
any possibility at all of reducing the fu- 
tung cost to the public of rail transporta- 
tion, a scientifically worked out scheme 


of consolidation must necessarily enter | 


into the very ground-work of the plan. 


Therefore, such further legislation as may | 


be required, beyond that contained in the 
Transportation Act, should be properly 
considered and enacted by Congress. 

(b) Coordination between the various 
forms of transportation, together with the 


enactment of legislation essential to per-| 


mit the bringing of this about. This mat- 
ter has partly been touched upon. Re- 


to their rates, | moval of the restrictions of the Panama |, 


Canal Act and of the Denison Act would 
give the railroads again the freedom of the 


|seas, the Great Lakes and the internal) yy j. 


waterways. They need n» legislation to 
engage in foreign ocean shipping, and some 


of our most progressive companies are al-| 


ready doing so with results which will no 
doubt be beneficial. There is no reason 
at all why, if it is good policy for a great 
railroad to join in an enterprise having 
for its purpose the carrying of passengers 
and freight across the ocean to alien soil, 


| it would not be equally good policy to 


engage in enterprises having for their pur- 
pose the carrying of passengers and freight 
|from port to port and city to city within 
| our national boundaries. 

| Railroad Enterprises 


|Of Future Described 


The rights now enjoyed, and increas- 
ingly availed of, by the railroads, to par- 
| ticipate in highway and airway transport 


and the growth of these supplementary 
services may require. Similarly, there is 
{much justification for saying that the 
railroads should be given the right to en- 
gage in pipe line transportation if in the 
future it should seem desirable to include 


that form of service within the scope of | 


their activities. 


to serve the public with any means of 
transportation for which there is a real 
demand, and which can be rendered upon 
|@ sound economic basis. This covers not 
{only service by the rails, but also on the 
| highways, the seas, the Great Lakes, the 
|inland waterways and in the air. Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures will best 
| serve the public by facilitating this nat- 
/ural process of coordinating our newer 
| forms of transport around the railroads as 
|@ nucleus, 


| (c) A third step will be the internal 
| reorganization of the railroads to equip 
them for properly performing the func- 
|tions of general carriers. We may, for 
| instance, look forward to the time when 
there will not only be a trainmaster super- 
| vising the operations of trains, but also 
|@ road-master supervising the operation 


of buses and trucks, a boat or shipmaster | 


supervising the operations of water trans- 
portation, and an air-master supervising 
| the operation of the air transport enter- 
| prises in which the railroad employing 
| him is engaged. 

There seems no reason to 
this is merely a fanciful picture or an 
extravagant vision of the future. It ap- 


traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Chamber | bonds, which these spokesmen are trying| pears to be merely the logical develop- 


of Commerce. 


protest any adjustment that is adverse to| Marsh declared. 


The right was reserved “to|to describe as railroad insecurities,’ Mr.! ment of railroads into general carriers, 


meeting every need of transportation. 


oe | should not only be carefully safeguarded, | 
are! but enlarged and amplified, as necessity | 


The railroads of tomorrow will be well- | 
integrated, rounded-out enterprises, ready | 


}on the staff of a division superintendent | 


think that| 


British to Renew 


By Railway Systems Forecast) Vase Conferences) oad a6 Cause 


Proposal to Reduce Pay of 
Shipyard Workers Will 
Be Discussed 


Further conferences aresto be held re- 
garding the proposed cut in British ship- 
yard wages. The reduction in wages pro- 
posed by the Shipbuilding Employers’ 


Federation were discussed by both sides 


at a series of joint conferences in June. 
The proposed reductions were skillfully 
drawn up inasmuch as they placed the 
burden chiefly on the better paid piece 
workers and on those groups of employes 
enjoying special trade privileges. 

The latest development was the grant- 
ing on June 17 of further negotiations 
with the workers, and the reopening of 
he matter on both sides, 

Immediate action was called for as a 
‘esult of the ultimatum issued June 4 
dy the employers in which they gave 
notice that they would put into effect 
their revised proposals on July 6. The 


revisions consisted of the employers drop- | 


ping their demand for a 48-hour working | 
week, leaving the present 47-hour one, | 
and several minor revisions with regard | 
to overtime, night shift and double shift | 
working. 

Their original proposals are adhered to 
which demand that piece work prices and 
bonuses shall be reduced to 25 per cent 
over the ordinary time rates, excluding 
war bonus.—I/ssued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Steamship ‘Republic’ 
Withdrawn Pending 
Plan to Aid Operator 


Ship Is Declared to Have 
Been a Heavy Expense in 
Recent Months; Trade. 
With Army Considered | 


Authorization to withdraw the trans-| 
Atlantic liner “Republic” pending the con-| 
clusion of negotiations now under way in| 
regard to the future of the United States! 
Lines has been given, it was announced 
orally July 21 at the Shipping Board. | 

Chairman T. V. O'Connor and Com-| 
missioner H. I. Cone are returning to! 
New York City to continue the negotia-| 
tions started several weeks ago with ship- | 
ping officials. 

That the Army is desirous of procur- 
ing the “Republic” for transport use was) 
made known recently at the Quarter-| 
master General's office, Department of 
War, which said a definite proposal to| 
trade two of the present “B-type trans-| 
ports” for the slowest of the United States | 
a had been made to the Shipping | 
oard. 


Expense to Operator 
Further oral information made avail- 
able at the Shipping Board follows: | 


The proposal to lay up the “Republic” | 
at the conclusion of her present New 
York-Hamburg voyage was made by the 
Lines in the interest of reducing operat-| 
ing expenses until possible means of as-| 
sisting the company through a difficult | 
business period are agreed upon. The} 
“Republic,” a 17,000-ton German ship ap-| 
propriated by the United States in the 
World War, is reported to have been a/| 
comparatively heavy expense in recent 
months. 


Santa Fe Railroad Cuts 
Rates on Newspapers 


Freight rates on newspapers have been | 
reduced by the Santa Fe Railroad through | 
efforts of the State Corporation Commis- | 
sion, according to announcement by the | 
Commission. 

The rates were reduced from a flat 
charge of 90 cents per 100 pounds to a/! 
graduated scale of from 50 cents for 50 
|miles or less to 90 cents for distances 
|exceeding 200 miles. 





| 


Revised Rail Rates on Hay 
| Recommended to I. C. C. | 


| General revision of the freight rates | 
pplicable on hay was‘ recommended to 

the Interstate Commerce Commission July | 
20 by Examiners A. S. Worthington and} 
| Walsh in a proposed report in| 
|Docket No, 17000, Part 10. The eee | 
| although involving both increases and re- 


Comp 


| 
| 


Complaints against railway rates filed! 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: | 


No, 24566.—National Smalt & Color Com- | 

Pany, Minneapolis, Minn., v. The Atchison, | 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway.. Against a third- | 
class ratings in Official, southern and western 
classification territories On painters’ smalts, | 
to the extent they exceeded 50 per cent of 
the first-class rates from Minneapolis. 

No. 24567.—Henry Lichtig & Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Against rates and charges in excess of those 
legally“ applicable on carload shipments of 
grain, originating at points in Kansas and 
Colorado, milled, stored, sacked, or other- 
wise treated at Kansas City, and reship 
to points in Kansas and Missouri as un 
and unreasonable. | 

No, 24568.—Missouri Gravel Company, La- 
Grange. Mo., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Against alleged failure of the de-| 
fendant carriers to provide specific through | 
commodity rates from Reading and LaGrange, | 
Mo., to points in Illinois, applicable on ship- | 
ments of sand, gravel and crushed stone. 

No, 24569.—Concrete Pipe & Products Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. Against existing rates on “con- | 
crete multiple, conduits, ducts, from Rich- | 
mond, Va., to,Washington, Baltimore, Hagers- | 
town, Cumberland, Wilmington, Philadelphia, | 
Allentown, Altoona, Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
Charleston, Bluefield and points related 
thereto including Silver Spring, Md 

No. 24570.—Leslie Gamble, New York City, v. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad. Unlawful rates 
and charges on shipments of beans, carloads, 
from points in Florida to New York and Jersey 


| 


ped | 
Just | 


City. 

No, 24571.—Alabama Pipe Company, Annis- 
ton, Ala., v. C. C. C. & St. L. Railway. Against 
rate of 12.05 per net ton On shipments of cast 
j}iron pipe, from Anniston, Ala., to Harris- 
ville, N. Y. 

No, 24572.—Alphons Custodis Chimney Con- 
struction Company, Birmingham, Ala., v. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Against rate of $8.90 


brick and hollow building tile, from Waynes- 
burg and Magnolia, Ohio, to Port Arthur, Tex. 

No. 24573.—Western Steel Products Com- 
pany, New Duluth. Minn., v. Northern Pacific 
Railway. Against the application of a second- 
class rate of 164.5 cents On carload shipments 
of sheet iron tanks, 14 gauge, sheet tron, from 
New Duluth to Dickinson, N. Dak. A fourth- 
class yating and minimum of 14,000 pounds, 
also reparation is asked. 

No, 24574.—Moctezuma 
Douglas, Ariz, v¥. The Atchison. Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of fire brick, including 


Copper Conypany 





silica fire brick and fire clay, carloads. from | 


Denvér and Pueblo, Colo., to points in Arizona 
as in violation of rates prescribed by Com- 


[Low Wing Speeds [British Rail Wages 
Doubled Since 1913 


Carriers’ Pay Roll Increased by 
More Than 100 Per Cent 
Since Prewar Days 


Of Air Accidents 


Wind Tunnel Investigation, 
Aeronautic Bureau Hopes, | 
Will Reveal Technique o 
Aileron Modifications 


The amount paid out by the British 
railroads in salaries and wages has in- 
creased from approximately $208,000,000 
/in 1913 to nearly $531,000,000 in 1930, ac- 
f |cording to statistics made public by the 
British railways and forwarded by Trade 
Commissioner William L. Kilcoin at 
London. 


The proportion per pound sterling 
($4.86) of gross receipts represented by 


Wind-tunnel investigations of control-| 
lability of aircraft at low speeds are be- t 7 
ing conducted as part of a study of the | salaries and wages rose in the same period 
cause of accidents, according to oral in-| 


from $1.74 in the prewar year to $2.64 in 

formation made available July 21 at the! 1930, according to the railroad’s figures. 
| Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com-| The expenditures for materials similarly 
merce. }increased from approximately $130,000,000 
“Realizing fhe importance of maintain-|tc $185,000,000. Total receipts in 1913 
ing controllability of airplanes at low | amounted to approximately $645,000,000 
{speeds from the standpoint of safety of|in comparison with $980,000,000 last, year. 
|operations,” it was explained, “the Aero-| ‘Traffic receipts of the four railroad 


|nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, | groups for the first 25 weeks of the current 








through the Aeronautics Research Divi-| year show a drop of approximately $35,- | 


sion, organized at the Bureau of Stand-| 990,000 from last year’s total, the British | 
ards, has carried out an extensive seri€S|fgures indicate—Issued by the Depart- | 


of wind-tunnel tests of the conventional 
type of lateral control. 


ment of Commerce. 


| Tested Upon Safety 


| 
These tests were made in order to ce-|Ch ; A d 
{termine whether the safety of the air-| anges nnounce 


te eet ee In Requirement for 
Parachute Permits 


The aileron is one of the three conven- | 
tional means of steering the normal air- | 
|plane, a memorandum made available at | 
the Branch pointed out, and makes pos-| 
sible the raising or lowering of one wing | 
| tip with reference to the other. Further 
| studies of other means of controlling the | 
jairplane are either under way or pro-| 
| jected, it was said. Additional information | 
|made available in a recent issue of the| 
Air Commerce Bulletin follows: 
| Simple ailerons are far from ideal and/| 
|the disadvantages have been the object | 
of research for a long time. While steps | 


Rules Governing Strength 
Of Equipment Explained 
In Bulletin Issued by Aero- 
nautics Branch 


} 


per net ton on shipments of radial chimney | 


have been made in overcoming some of 
the undesirable features, research still is 
in progress looking toward the develop- 
ment of a more satisfactory method of 
control. 


One of the outstanding difficulties with | tions governing the licensing of parachute | 


conventional types of ailerons is that as 
the forward speed of the airplane is de- 
creased, the rolling effect produced by 
aileron operation falls off rapidly. The 
trouble, which is more rapid than would 
result frem the decrease in speed alone, is 
believed to be due to the wing reaching 
the stalling angle so that turning the 
aileron down increases the lift by only a 
small amount. 
Drag Is Altered 


Conventional ailerons are subject to a 
second difficulty in that the motion of 
the ailerons not only alters the lifting 
force of the wing tips but also alters the 
drag or resistance to motion. If both tips 
were equally effected with respect to drag, 
no important tendency to “yaw” would 
be introduced, but under ordinary con- 
didtions the downward aileron has the 
greatest drag. 


Spins are liable to result from this dif- | 


ficulty. The inexeperienced pilot trying 


angle, a wind gust lowers one wing, the 
natural and usual corrective motion of 


about the low wing and enters a spin. 

The purpose of the experiments by the 
Aeronautics Research Division was to 
study the conventional aileron’s behavior 
at large angles of attack and the pro- 
gram correlates with a similar investiga- 
tion of new types of control which is 
being pushed by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, 

One possible method of overcoming some 
of the disadvantages is in the use of a 
cam or other mechanical device which 
would retain the normally-down-moving 
aileron in the neutral position while dis- 
placing the other aileron upward. A com- 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 21.!promise in the way of larger ailerons, | 


greater travel, 
lieved necessary. 
Varies With Types 
The wind-tunnel measurements show 
the very great decrease in effectiveness of 
the aileron when the stalling angle is 
reached and indicate that an aileron is 


or possibly both, is be- 


somewhat more effective on the “USA 27” | 
type section than on the “Clark Y” type. ! 
The problem of improving the safety | 


of airplanes is one of great complexity 
and the present investigation has been 
directed to the exposition of peculiarities 
of the control system now in general use. 


ductions from the present rate level, is 
generally a slight increase, it was stated. 

The revision proposed on hay is a part 
of the Commission's general structure in- 
vestigation instituted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Hoch-Smith joint congres- 
sional resolution of 1925. 


laints in Railway Cases Filed 
With Interstate Commerce Commission 


mission from Pueblo to points in New Mexico 


in Standard Fire Brick Company v. G. C. &| 


S. F. Ry. et al., I. C. C. 20767. 

No. 24561.—Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper 
Company, San Francisco, v. Reading Com- 
pany et al. 
prejudicial rates on a carload shipment of 
machinery, from Pottstown, Pa., to Hoquiam, 
Wash., based on a rate of $2.88 cents on mini- 


mum of 24,000 pounds to the extent exceeded | 


a combination rate of $2.3515 also based on 
24,000 pounds minimum. Ask for establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. \ 


No. 24562.—Arizona Hay Traffic Association 
et al., Phoenix, Ariz., v. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Unreasonable rates by reason of alleged 
failure on part of carriers to publish rates 
in conformity with bases prescribed by Com- 
mission in Arizona Hay Case, 107 I. C. C. 591, 
in that to points other than those named in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, New Mexico, Colorado, 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- | 


consin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia rates are made by combinations of the 
full locals and in failure to accord Shreve- 
port, the Texas common points rates. Ask 
for cease and desist order, establishment of 
rates which Commission may deem just and 
reasonable and reparation to the basis of 
rates which would have accrued had they 


been established in accordance with findings | 


in the Arizona Hay Case. 


No. 24563.—The Willaha Sheep Company. 
Flagstaff, Ariz.. v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Agagst charges col- 
lected on basis of $300.60 for standard 36-{ft. 


7-in. double deck car, on feeder or stock sheep | 


from Kohr, Mont., to Willaha, as unjust and 
unreasonable as to that factor of rate from 
Denver to Willaha of $150 and against an 
effort to collect charges on basis of $315.60 per 
standard DD car due to alleged misrouting. 
The carriers concede the rate legally applicable 
to be $304.50; it is alleged by complainant 
that both the rate assessed and the rate col- 
lected were unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, establishment of 
just and reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 24564.—-Acme Brick Company, Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; amd Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 
combination rate of 2312 cents on carload 
shipments of tile from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Meadow, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable 
extent exceeded 191, cents and reparation 

No. 24565.—Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges, unduly prejudicial to competitor and 
discriminatory in favor of other shippers of 
coal. in same general territory, in that the 
carrier refuses to make an allowance for the 
juse of tracks and facilities of the Atchison. 
| Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of allowances. 


Unjust, unreasonable and unduly | 


| The reauirements to be complied with 
|by manufacturers of parachutes that 
| their products may be approved by the 
| Department of Commerce and the regula- 


|riggers are contained in a newly revised 
| bulletin, which has just been published by 
|the Aeronautics Branch. The bulletin is 
;designated as Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
|7-D, “Parachute Supplement of Air Com- 
|merce Regulations.” 

In the revised bulletin, several additions 
to the specification and material strength 
requirements for approved type para- 
chutes have been made. It is specified 
that fabric shall be free from gums, 
| Starches and foreign substances, and from 


|Suspension lines are to consist of con- 


tween connector links, and before being 
|attached, the suspension lines are to be 
tested under 40 pounds tension. 


Strength of Rip Cord 
Machine sewing is to be done with a 
shuttle or plain stitch and zigzag sewing 


| with a 2-stitch zigzag sewing machine. The 





| to fly at low speed approaches the stalling | Tip cord is to be designed to withstand 
‘a load of 300 pounds, and this require- | 


| ment applies also to joints between the 


| the control stick sends the low wing still| handle of the rip cord and the release | 
| lower with the result that the plane pivots; Which opens the parachute when the rip 


|cord is pulled. 
Two other amendments make clear the 
| ctreumstances under which separate ap- 
proved type certificates are necessary for 
slightly different models manufactured by 
one firm, or for a modified design of an 
; approved type parachute. 

|a difference such as the size or shape of 
|the canopy, type fabric of the canopy, or 
| type of harness will be considered suffi- 
|cient to warrant issuance of separate ap- 
| proved type certificates. 

Tests of Strength 

In general, the procedures, respectively, 

for obtaining approved type certificates 
for parachutes and for obtaining para- 
chutes riggers’ licenses, are the same as 
heretofore. In order to be eligible for a 
| Department of Commerce approved type 
| certificate, as outlined in the bulletin, a 
;parachute must either have been ap- 
proved previously by the Army or Navy, 
or it must undergo tests by the Aeronau- 
|tics Branch designed to ascertain its 
strength and dependability. These tests 
include examination as to the strength 
of the material, the connection of sus- 
| pension lines, and the construction of the 
harnesss. 

When these requirements are complied 
with satisfactorily, the parachute is 
dropped from altitudes varying from 500 

feet to 2,500 feet, first with a 170-pound 
dummy, and then with a 600-pound lead 


man. The descent of the parachute is 
the ground is reached. The rate of dc- 
scent which shall not exceed 21 feet per 
second, is judged by the dropping of a 
170-pound dummy man from an altitude 
of 2,500 feet. 


License Required 

| Any person who packs, repairs or is 
charged with the inspection and mainte- 
nance of parachutes used in connection 
with civil aircraft of the United States 
| is classed as a parachute rigger, according 
to the bulletin. A parachute rigger li- 
censed by the Department of Commerce 
or a parachute packer designated by and 
| Operating as such for the Army or Navy, 
|is privileged to pack, repair, inspect, and 
|}maintain any parachute used in connec- 
|tion with civil aircraft of the United 
| States. 

Applicants for a parachute rigger’s li- 
cense are examined on the air commerce 
| regulations as they pertain to the use 
of parachutes, and must show sufficient 
knowledge of parachutes to inspect, main- 
tain, repair and pack them properly.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 





Construction Expedited 


On Federal-aid Highway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1930. Thousands of men have been given 
employment, and the Bureau expects soon 
to have available statistics on the number 
|for whom work was provided. 

The expanded program is the result of 
action of Congress in providing addi- 
tional funds for road construction as an 
jaid in relieving unemployment. The 
regular Federal-aid road fund was raised 
from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000, and an 


Ss 


vided for advances to the States to en- 
able them to match the Federal-aid funds 
available. The emergency fund is to be 
repaid by deductions each year from the 
Federal-aid allotments of funds to the 
States. 

The Bureau still has $40,000,000 avail- 
able for allocation to road projects dur- 
ing the rest of the year. Such funds as 
are alloted from this amount will be 
matched with State funds, doubling the 
amount used. 

The States have used nearly the entire 
fund of $80,000,000 provided as an emer- 
gency measure to enable them to match 
Federal funds. 
the work has involved $264,000,000, includ- 
ing $77,000,000 of the Federal emergency 
‘fund and $63,000,000 of State funds, in ad- 
| dition to the regular Federal-aid program, 





imperfections that will lessen durability. | 


| tinuous cords, without splices or knots be- | 


In either case, | 


weight, and finally is tested under working | 
conditions in a drop with a 170-pound | 


timed from the time of its opening until | 


emergency fund of $80,000,000 was pro- | 


The emergency phase of | 


. . AVIATION 


Rate Reduction 
Affecting Grain 
Upheld by Court 


‘Failure of Roads to Earn 
Fair Return on _ Invest- 
ment Not Considered by 
Federal Commission 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


sion may not, in determining. the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of any rate, 
|“entertain considerations not applicable 
under those sections (1 (5) and 3 (1)) but 
| believed by it to have been brought into 
| the problem * y the resolution.” 

But in the absence of the record and an 
opportunity to examine the evidence be- 
fore the Commission, we are without 
| power, in the absence of convincing evi- 
| dence in the report itself, to say that the 
order was based upon the application of 
ccendards other than those established by 
the Interstate Commerce Act or upon a 
|misconception of the Commission’s powers 
;and duties. 
| Despite the argument of counsel that 
}it is apparent from the face of the report 
that the Commission followed instruction 
of the, resolution instead of that of the 
law, am examination of the report is not 
convincing of such conclusion. Nor ca 
we ignore the direct statement of the 
Commission that “the findings herein are 
under the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” We are controlled in this 
connection by the amendment to section 14 
in 1906 (Hepburn Act) dispensing “with 
the necessity of formal findings of fact 
except in cases where reparation or dam- 
jages are involved.” Mfrs. Ry. Co. v. U. 
S. 457. 

Complaint is made that almost two years 
| intervened between the date of closing evi- 
|dence and that of entry of the order; that 
the record had become stale and condi- 
tions changed for the worse for the car- 
riers and that it was, therefore, error of 
; law for the Commission to deny petitions 
_for rehearing setting up said changed 
conditions. : 
Orders prescribing rates do not consti- 
tute res adjudicata. The Commission's 
|administrative duty under the law is es- 
|tablishing reasonable rates and effecting 
|desistance from unreasonable rates and 
practices is a never ending one, and to 
{that administrative body the carriers may 
at any time appeal for relief from harsh 
| Situations. 
| The accumulation and consideration of 
53,000 pages of testimony and the prepa- 
ration of conclusions thereon, is a gigantic 
|task and one requiring much time. Quite 
naturally, conditions change during any 
{such period. The world and its myriads 
of affairs are never the same two days in 
succession; the history of today always 
differs from that of yesterday. If the 
Commission has no discretion to deny 
petitions for rehearing because of changed 
conditions, it would never arrive at a time 
when it might enter a lawful order. 

But the Commission has a discretion 
in the premises and even though we might 
believe it would have been wiser in the 
present case to have granted a rehearing, 
we have no right to substitute our judg- 
ment in that respect for that of the statu- 
tory body. 

Nor in view of the character of rate 
orders and the nature of the Commis- 
sion's duties, do we find any evidence of 
arbitrary abuse of discretion. The order 
is not res adjudicata and the carriers 
have a right to relief whenever they can 
show that they are being unlawfully 
damaged. 

What may be the practical result of 
the new schedule; what the result of the 
general investigation of the universal rate 
schedule may be; whether after comple- 
‘tion of the Commission's tremendous task, 
‘the return to which the carriers are pre- 
sumptively entitled may be realized or not 

are questions for the future. If the 
answers are not satisfactory, the inter- 
ested parties may appeal to the Commis- 
sion and to the courts. 

From what we have said and the find- 
ings of fact adopted it follows that we do 
not deem the showing sufficient to war- 
rant the allowance of the motion. Inter- 
vening petitions were filed herein, and 
certain other causes have been consoli- 
dated herewith, but nothing suggested as 
to the questions involved therein is suffi- 
cient to warrant interference with the 
Commission's order by us. ‘ 

The motion for a temporary injunction 
will be denied and the temporary restrain- 
ing order heretofore entered dissolved. 





Barge Operation On Canal 
In Illinois Is Disapproved 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
width, with at least 60 feet navigating 
width at bottom of channel. 

Reduction of number of locks from 32 
to 15 or 16. 

Construction of locks sufficiently large 
to accommodate two barges and power 
boat at one locking. 

Construction of approaches and exits 
from the locks to allow of continuous 
| safe navigation, day and night, and proper 
|illumination of the locks. 
| Widening of viaducts over several rivers. 
| Completion of the Illinois project to 
| Chicago. 
|. Properly designed power boats and» 


barges to fit the foregoing conditions. 
} — 


Secretary Adams Explains 
Defects in New Cruisers 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
drawn up, was given as 9,300 tons, while 
| the “Louisville’*and “Augusta” were listed 
| as 9,050 tons each and the other six cruis- 
| ers building at 10,000. 

Repairs to the defective stern post cast- 
| ings will cost about $20,000 for each of the 
|five ships in which faults already have 

been discovered. The contractors will 
| stand the loss in two cases, while the 
| Navy will bear the expense for three. 

These flaws, which Secretary Adams re- 
; cently described as “serious defects” limit 
the maneuverability of the ships. The 
trouble was discovered when the rudders 
were “flipped” through a 70-degree arc 
during preliminary runs at high speed. 

The casting on one cruiser has been re- 
|placed and the ship subsequently found 
| Satisfactory, a second cruiser is now being 
repaired, and the other three will continue 

;tO operate until Fall before being sent 
to navy yards for correction. The stern 
post trouble, although it might limit the 
military effectiveness by making quick 
-turns at high speed impossible, does not 
{detract from the safety during normal 
peace-time operations. 

These cruisers have been regarded as 
“experimental” in many respects and con- 
stant alterations in minor characteristics 
have been ordered as additional operating 
experience has been acquired. High naval 
| Officials, however, have characterized the 
| 10,000-ton eight-inch cruisers of the “Salt 
| Lake City” class as very satisfactory ships, 

The “roll factor” does not change this 
opinion, since it is not unusual for ships 
to require some step be taken to increase ® 


their steadiness under certain conditions, @ 


Methods of decreasing the tendency to 
roll have been developed in the past and 
will be applied to these ships. 
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Total Resources 


° 


Of State Banks |L.,, 


Shown in Review 








Compilation of Capital, Sur- 
plus, Undivided Profits, 
Loans and Discounts and 
Securities Is Given 





New Or.eans, La., July 21—An annual 
compilation of figures giving in detail by 
States, the capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, loans and discounts, deposits, se- 
curities, and total resources of the State- 
chartered banks of the country as of 
March 25, 1931, has been made public by 
the secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
R. N. Sims, vice president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans, 


and a former Bank Commissioner of Lou- 
isiana. 

Total resources of the 15,865 State 
banks as of March 25, 1931, were $42,686,- 
420,579.72, the tabulation shows, as coim- 
pared with $28,126,467,000 for the 6,935 
national banks as of the same date. Tota! 
resources of State banks a year ago werc 
$§4.690,068,270.82, and those of national 
panks were $27,348,498,000. 

The report, according to Mr. Sims, cov- 
ers the only available accurate and de- 
tailed data for the State banking insti- 
tutions comparable with the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for na- 
tional banks. 

Calls 

A statement issued by Secretary Sims 
in connection with the tabulated figures 
follows in full text: 

“The figures are very gratifying and 
reflect, as a whole, a healthy condition of 
the banking institutions of our country. 

On March 25, 1931, there was a total 
of 22,800 banks, of which 15,865 were 
State banks and 6,935 national banks, 
and in round numbers a total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $9,729,- 
502.736, total deposits of $56,610,716,658, 
and total resources of $70,812,887,579. Total | 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
all banks were $233,819,720 below, total 
Geposits of all banks were $835,283,877 be- 
low, and total resources were $1,225,678,877 
below the record of March 27, 1930. 

On March 25, 1931, in round numbers 
the capital, surpius and undivided profits 


Figures Gratifying 


gf the State banks were $5,950,593,736, and 


¥ Consolidated 










of the National banks $3,778,909,000, show- 
ing the capital resources of the State 
banks to be 57°, in excess of the National 
Banks. The deposits of the State banks 
were $34,266,550,.658 and of the National 
banks $22,344,166.000, showing the deposits 
of the State banks 53’, in excess of the | 
National banks. The total resources of the | 
State banks were $42,686,420,579 and of 
the National banks $28,126,467,000, showing 
the resources of the State banks 51‘, in 
excess of the National banks 

Increase Since 1919 


Since June 30, 1919, which was the date 
of my first complete statement, capital. 
surplus and undivided profits of the State 
banks have increased $3,050,931,458 and 
the National banks $1,415.431,000. The de- 
posits of State banks nave increased $12,- 
633,728,646 and the National Banks $6,- 
419,301,000. Resources of the State banks 
increased $16,.720,744,743 and the National 
banks $7,326.917.000. The decrease in the 
number of State banks totals 5,163. The 
Gecrease in the number of National banks 
totals 850. 

This makes a total increase in all banks 
of the United States since June 30, 1919, 
as follows: Capitai, surplus and undivided 


profits, $4,466,362,059 or 84’,; deposits, 
$19,053,029,546 or 50°,; resources, $24,047,- 
661,743 or 51‘,; number of institutions, 


€,013 decrease. 
Total resources all member Federal Re- 


serve banks, March 25, 1931, were $45,- 
542,276,000. 
Total resources National banks, March 


25, 1931, were $28,083,136,000, or 61.66’, of 
total 

Total resources of State member banks, 
March 25, 1931, were $17,459,140,000, or 
28.33‘, of total 

These figures show how suprisingly well 
the banks of our country have weathered 
the storm of depression and emphasize the 
important part which the State banking 
institutions play in our great Federal Re- 
serve System, through their voluntary 
membership. . 

Both classes of banks perform equally 
useful and necessary functions and I do 
mot make comparisons for the purpose ot 
disparagement, but to emphasize the 
colossal size of the two great banking sys- 
tems and to direct attention to the im- 
portance and need of both in the develop- 
ment and handling of our country’s busi- 
ness. 


/ 


Condition of Banks 
In Minnesota Shown 


Figures Reveal 
{nerease in Liquidity 


St. Paut, Minn., July 21. 
®tThe consolidated figures showing the 
condition of Minnesota State banks as cf 
the date of the latest call, June 30, 1931, 
reveal that the banks are in a more liquid 
pozition than they were at the time of the 
March 25 call, according to a statement 
issued July 16 by the Banking Commis- 
sioner, J. N. Peyton. 

Loans and discounts show a liquidation 
of nearly $8,000,000, with an offsetting drop 
of only about $5,000,000 in deposits. 

The statement issued by Mr. Peyton foi- 
Jows in full text: 

In considering the comparison of the 
consolidated statements of the banks and 
trust companies in Minnesota under the 
supervision of the State Banking Depart- 
ments, comparing the call of March 25, 
1931, with that of June 30, 1931, perhaps 
the outstanding feature is the liquidation 
of $7,877,000 in loans and discounts, which 
is quite a remarkable atttainment under 
present conditions. 
tion due to general conditions has offset 
this with a drop of $9,000,000 in time cer- 
tificates, which was probably to be expected 
during the period of drop of commodity 
prices and contracting values. However, 
considering all deposits, the net drop in 
the consolidated banks was less than $5,- 
000,000, while the liquidation exceeded 
this amount by approximately $3,000,000. 
This excess, to the amount of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, apparently has been in- 
vested in bonds and securities, which we 
must assume leaves the banks in a more 
liquid condition that they were before 

It is pleasing to note that the gross in- 
vestment in other real estate has been re- 
duced $685,000, bringing the gross total 
in other real estate now held by the State 
banks appreciably under the gross amount 
at which the bank buildings are carried. 

Considering the unsual conditions which 
lave existed during the period under con- 
@ideration, we are obliged to concede that 
the consolidated figures show progress in 
the right direction on the part of the 
State banks. 


} were 
|/new nominal capital of foreign flotations 


The natural contrac- | 


pS 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


18. 


| 
| 


Made Public July 21, 1931“ 
Receipts | 


Customs receipts ............. $1,053,788.26 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
BOOOINS TEE oo scsscsvessvessse 1,918,608.50 | 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
WMO. 26 ber others ascdensve 1,021 382.04 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 554,956.12 
Total ordinary receipts ... $4,548,734.92 
Public debt receipts .......... 51,200,000.00 
Balance previous day ........ 338,724,669.01 
| oe ce eee $394,473,403.93 | 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures .......... $4.687,849.07 
Interest on public debt ...... 251,298.37 
Refunds of receipts .......... 279,524.55 | 
Panama Canal .....:...ses eee 6,834.74 | 
FT WUGE rosie s cas ces ce sseveaent 1,077,602.78 | 
i nT REP ee eee Eee Ye L $6 303,109.51 
Public debt expenditures ...... 50,214,793.00 


Balance today 337,955,501.42 


. -$394,473,403.93 








Colorado Banks Ask 
Rebates of Interest | 
On County Deposits 


Attorney General Advises | 
County Treasurer That. 


Payment of the Full Rate | 
Should Be Required | 


Denver, CoLo., July 21. 


Banks in the San Juan Basin of Colo-| 
rado that carry deposits of county funds, 
upon which the State law requires them 
to pay 2 per cent per annum on daily | 
balances, are asking county treasurers 
for “rebates,” to reduce the interest rate | 
to 1 per cent, according to a letter from 
Attorney General Clarence L. Ireland to 
the county treasurer at Cortez. | 

Mr. Ireland advised insistence upon) 
“payment of at least this minimum stat- 
utory rate” of 2 per cent. His letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Wilson: In your letter you! 
state in substance that there is a move- 
ment on foot among the bankers of the 
San Juan Basin to induce the respective 
country treasurers in that locality to make 
such “rebates’ ’to the banks out of county 
deposits as will result in reducing the 
interest 


fact that chapter 83, S. L. 1927, requires 
county treasurers to deposit county funds 
in banks upon an agreed interest rate of 
less than 2 per centum per annum. 


Opinion Given 


You question the right of a county treas- 
urer to make such an arrangement, and 
ask my opinion upon the matter. 

I first direct attention to the fact that 
section 5978, C. L. 1921, makes it the duty 
of the respective district attorneys to 
render opinions in writing to county offi- 
cers upon their request. Thus the district 
attorney, rather than the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is the official legal adviser of the 
county treasurer, and in a matter of this 
kind affecting, as it does, 
ment of county finances, it is particularly 
important that you consult your official 
legal adviser before finally determining 
your course of action. ¢ 

It will be observed, however, that the 
statute does nt require that county funds 
be deposited in banks located in the 
county, but aoes require such deposits to 
be made “in one or more responsible banks 
located in the State of Colorado.” This 
statute, as already noted, in plain and un- 
ambiguous terms, requires such deposits 
t be made upon an agreed rate of inter- 
est of not less than 2 per cent per annum 
upon daily balances consequently; I could 
not do otherwise than advise you to in- 
sist upon the payment of at least this 
minimum statutory rate. 


Foreign Capital Issues Offered 


In Natic 


Flotations During Quarter at Practically Same Level Pre- 
vailing Since June, 1930 


By Paul 


Finance and Investment Division, Department of Commerce 


Foreign capital issues publicly offered 
in the United States during the second 
quarter of 1931 totaled $152,000,000. Re- 
funding amounted to $51,000,000, leav- 
ing $101,000,000 of new nominal capital. 
Flotations during the quarter, therefore, 
were at practically the same level that 
has prevailed since June, 1930, but they 
much lower than the $429,000,000 


in the second half of 1930. 

The past six months have been re- 
markable by reason of the small amount 
of foreign financing in the United States. 








rate thereon to 1 per centum | 
per annum on daily balances, despite the | 


the manage-| 


4States in recent periods*: 
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The movement of Federal reserve bank credit outstanding and the 


principal factors in changes are shown in the chart. The Federal Re- 
serve Board charted the data, on the basis of weekly averages of daily 
figures. The latest figures are for the week ending June 27. 


Employment Situation in the Nation 


Reveals Little Change During Week 


Majority of Cities Experience No Further Recession, Says 
Report by Emergency Committee 


[Continued from Page 5.} 


business, measured in dollar volume, was | retail buying was slightly upward, with 
cent below June a year ago, as|Clothing and foodstuffs, outside of meat, 


10 per 
compared with a decrease of 20 per cent 
a year ago. June business in other stores 
was 18 per cent below June a year ago, 
compared with a 29 per cent decrease in 
May under a year ago. Collections for 


|leading the ascent. Purchases of automo- 


new models 
Even here, 
with the 


are attracting 
the demand was 
lower priced 
major share of attention. 





For Members of 


Reserve System 


Amount of Net Profits De-. 


clines as Well as Rate of 
Return on Capital, Fig- 
ures of Board Show 


The net 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
decreased in amount by 45 per cent from 


rate of return on the banks’ invested capi- 
tal decreased from 8.75 in 
in 1930. 

The section of the bulletin dealing with 
earnings and expenses of member banks 
| follows in full text: 

Interest earned is classified as between 
amounts earned on loans, investments, 
and balances with other banks; 
paid on deposits is classified as between 
interest pad on time, demand, and bank 
deposits. Comparison of amounts of in- 





terest earned and paid with the assets | 
and deposits to which they relate indi- | 


cates approximately the average rates 
ithat were effective during the year period. 
Such rates are presented in the accom- 
panying table. It should be noted that 
these rates are derived by comparisons 
of aggregates, and that the loans, invest- 
ments, and deposits with which amounts 
lof interest are compared, being averages 
‘of figures for five call dates, are only ap- 
|proximations of the amount upon which 
/interest was earned or paid. 


Interest Comparisons 


Interest earned and deposit interest paid by 
member banks: 1929-1930: 

Amounts (in thousands of dollars), A; ap- 
proximate rates (per cent),* B: 


- . o—B— 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Interest and dis- 
| eount earned: 
On loans . 1,349,364 1,562,769 54 6.1 
On invest- 
ments 472,351 472,868 46 4.7 
Total . 1,821,715 2,035,637 5.1 5.7 
On balances 
with other 
banks 35,799 33,264 14 1.7 
Interest paid on 
deposits: 
TIMES ..ccees 450.865 444.636 33 33 
Demand 255.280 246,493 13 1.3 
Bank 72,847 68,131 1.7 18 
Total 748,992 759,260 2.1 2.1 


| 


profits of banks which are} 


| 1929 to 1930, according to the monthly | 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board re-| 
leased for publication July 21; and the} 


1929 to 4.56) 


interest | 


The net profits per $100 of the banks’ 


BUILDING AND LOAN 
SUPERVISOR 





| 





| 


| 


pn —lanatienitsliheensnennnntishasidiciiaiin sisi 
WILL M. PRICE 

bb grey Kans., July 21.—To the of- 

“” fice of State Commissioner of Build- 

ing and Loan Associations, Governor | 
Harry Woodring has appointed a former | 
State Senator, Will M. Price, of Em- 

poria. He succeeds Ora W. Dawson, of 

Great Bend, formerly a State Represen- 

tative. 

Mr. Price is a banker, and as such has 
been interested in building loans. He is 
regarded as an authority on cattle and 
ranch land loans. 

Emporia is the center of the Kansas 
Flint Mills District, one of the most ex- 
tensive areas in the middle West devoted 
almost exclusively to cattle raising and 
feeding. 





Treasury Offers 
To Sell New Issue 
Worth 50 Million 


i\Third Series of Month 
Brings Bills Totals Close 
| To One Hundred Million 


STATE BANKING 


Trade Conditions 
In Countries of 
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Europe Reviewed 


Analysis of Business and In- 
dustry Abroad Based on 
Dispatches to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Business conditions in foreign nations 
are surveyed in the weekly analysis of 
world trade just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The review is 
based upon dispatches from Trade Com- 
missioners abroad. The section dealing 
with Europe follows in full text: 


Portugal 

Portugal_—_The Portuguese economic sit- 
uation during the second quarter of 1931 
continued unsettled, with commerce and 
industry at a low ebb. Considerable more 
optimism prevailed towards the end of 
June because of satisfactory crop re- 
ports, political tranquility, and the ex- 
pectation that the stabilization program 
will be beneficial to both commerce and 
industry. A slight business pick-up is ex- 
pected during the third quarter when 
agricultural products become marketable 
but no real revival is expected as long 
as the foreign demand for products of 
Continental Portugal and the African 
colonies remain at present low levels. The 
credit situation remains unimproved. The 
new budget anticipates a surplus of 1,900 
contos. 


Spain 

Spain.—The Spanish situation during 
| June was characterized by continued busi- 
| hess depression, lower turnovers in for- 
eign commerce, and numerous strikes. 
|The government's strict control over the 
exportation of capital is a matter of great 
concern at the present moment. The 
problem of exchange commitments, the 
recurring maturity of which has so in- 
juriously affected the peseta, is solved for 
the time being by the French credit to 
|cover the “dobles.” At the middle of the 
;}month the peseta strengthened to about 
|8.9 to the dollar, but later weakened to 
| approximately 10.5 to the dollar. There 
| Were several strikes in various parts of 
the peninsula and considerable unrest 
among agricultural workers, but in gen- 
eral, the strikes were less important than 
they threatened to be. The “Sindicatos 
JInicos” is conducting a strike among tele- 
phone operators throughout Spain, but 
service is being maintained in all parts of 
the country. Despite the present harvest- 
ing requirements, unemployment con- 


aggregate loans and investments decreascd 
for the year by 69 cents—from $1.56 in 
1929 to 87 cents in 1930—reflecting chiefly 
a decrease of 62 cents in gross earnings 


Mark 


|biles slumped in all lines except where 
attention. 
moderate, 
class getting the 


that was largely the result 


level of interest rates in Other 


1930. 


losses on loans and investments. Ex- 


cents per $100 of earning asscts. 


of a lowcr 
factors were a substantial increase in net 


penses were reduced for the year by 18 


A new issue of Treasury bills in the 
amount of approximately $50,000,000 was 
announced July 21 by the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, to 
meet a 
510,000 in bills of the same type on July 








maturity of approximately $53,-! 


tinues to be a problem, principally be- 
cause of the restrictions on the publio 
works program. 


Denmark 
Denmark.—The second quarter wit- 
nessed little change in the general eco- 
nomic condition of Denmark. Various 
distributive trades reported seasonal in- 
creases in business but agriculturists have 


June were one or two points under a year aieas 4 f : mG ; \27. The issue will be the third during | had to accept lower prices for their com- 
,ago. June bank debits were above those = ing to the same source, one 0 Earnings and Expenses {the month, the Treasury having allocated | Modities and manufacturing centers record 
lfor May. The value of June building per-|the most hopeful signs in months Was| phe figures of member bank earnings| approximately $100,000,000 in Treasury NO recovery in procuction. Due to de- 
/mits was 10 per cent under May. A 2 per the renewed interest of investors, bankers 444 expenses in 1930 and 1929 are sum-| bills during the first week, to mature in/Clining prices for agricultural products, 
|cent decrease in postal receipts and a 6| dealing in high grade securities noting marized in the accompanying table of | September, and another issue of $50,000,-| the effect of good crop conditions is only 
per cent decrease in passengers carried for the first time in a long period Un- | carmings and expenses of member banks: /000 about the middle of the month, ma- Partially reassuring. The threat of se- 
by Detroit street railways during the same —— inquiries from prospective pur | 1999-1930: Ps lturing Oct, 15. \rious labor trouble was successfully re= 
| period was reported. The Mayor's Unem- . asers. Employment, while still far be- |v) nts (in thousands of dollars), A;| The announcement follows in full text:|moved in April and laborers continue to 
ployment Committee reports no appreci-|!0W normal, received some impetus from) ,nounts per $100 of earning assets, B | i, receive comparatively high wages. Build- 
able change in the employment situation, the start of construction by the Western — — —B—. | Tenders Invited ing activity in urban centers continued 
las indicated by registrations and place- | Electric Company of another million-dol-| , 1930. 1929 1930 1929) The Secretary of the Treasury gives very high. Shipping remained dull. The 
F lar factory unit at Hawthorne. This and, Gross earnings.. 2.228.774 2,474,099 6.30 692) notice that tenders are invited for Treas-| for tr : 
ments. word of some lesser industrial projects, | Expenses - - 1,604,335 1,683,720 4.53. 4.71) a d for Treas- | foreign trade balance has improved com- 
Chicago, Ill—A new wave of buying cauber oun 5 saan = ic gn eee : —— ——— —" ury biils to the amount of $50,000,000, or! pared with the corresponding period of 
from the corn belt stimulated wholesale ing program of the 1983 Century of Prog- Net earnings 624.439 790 379 1.76 2.21 thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; last year. Hope of an early improvement 
activities in Chicago during the past recs’ are said to forecast the Opening of | Net losses and will be sold on a discount basis to|in business appears small but retrogres- 
week, according to the Chicago Associa- 4 petter situation during the latter half! On, loans and |the highest bidders. Tenders will be re-/|sion to any extent is also unlikely. 
tion of Commerce. Buyers from Ne- | of the year , discounts 171,323 114,384 «4832 ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or ihe France 
braska, Iowa, Indiana, and other rural a : ,; On investments 96.694 75,509.27 21 | branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m., France.—T} nee 
|States were in the market making good- Positions filled by the Illinois Free Em-) All other 49.920 43.972, 14.12) Eastern Standard Time, on Friday, July tatincn man ae yg ey debt mora~ 
sized commitments. In the city, itself, Ployment Bureau in Chicago for the week taal 517037 259805 90 65|2% 1981. Tenders will not be received at |(Or/um agreement went far to relieve the 
is ; ended July 11, totaled 668, according to| ~"" ‘“"*"’ ae : me the Treasury Department, Washington. | ™S!0n in business circles and produced a 
figures made public July 13 by John Net profits ..... 306.502 556.514 87 1.56{ The Treasuary bills will be dated July |COMSiderable rise in security prices, which, 
Keane, eneral Superintendent. This . 27, 1931, and will mature on Oct. 26, 1931, | however, Was partially offset by later de- 
compared with 684 for the previous weck Loans and, ie aun 98.797.128 and on the maturity date the face amount. Clines The successful termination of 
and 671 for the same period in 1930. capital funds‘) . 6.722.782 6,360,306 will be payable without interest. They |"¢80Uations consolidated the reaction 


Applicants for the week ended July 11 
totaled 3,207 as compared with 2,141 for 


m Total $152,000.000 


the previous week and 2,771 for the saine 
There were 234 men and 


period in 1930. 
434 women placed in employment for th+ 
week ended July 11, 
| Keane’s figures revealed. 


| 


| Chicago Daily News, 


Dickens j}aboard the rapidly 
passenger vessels, 


growing fleet 
bound for lake ports 


far back as 1926, flotations 
half exceeded those of 
the last half year. In 1929, a very poor 
year in foreign financing, two-thirds, or 
$458,000,000, of the total issues had been 
brought out by the end of June, com- 
pared with $208,000,000 this year. Sim- 
ilarly, in 1930, $699,000,000 of a total of 
$905,000,000 of foreign issues resulted from 
the first half-year’s activities. 

A comparison of American foreign 
financing in recent years is presented in 
the following table of total foreign capital 
issues publicly offered in the United 


Previously, a 
during the first 


the railroad companies who 
“rail and water” tours. One day last week 
for instance, 80 per cent of an excursior 
party from East St. Louis chose to trave 
by water after reaching Chicago. 


largely centered on 


the crop 
Federal 


outcome 


levels of the earlier months of the year 





Superintendent 


According to the July 8 edition of the 
between 5,000 and 
| 10,000 persons depart daily from Chicago 
of 


Despite a year of depression, the figures 
show a greater number of passengers car- 
ried by these boats than ever before. This 
is partly due to the impetus furnished by 
advertise | 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Employment condi- 
tions in this territory have their interest 


Reserve Bank of Minneapolis | 
states that the volume of business in the 
district during June continued at the low 


dition for 5 call dates December to December 
with indorsement 
‘Capital, surplus, 
cluding reserve for 
cies, and excluding 
and other expenses 


reserve for 
accrued 


taxes, 


of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 


work before construction begins. 


tions in Denver this year. 


, 


1 optimistic undercurrent noted in 


early part of month, 
ment now appears gloomy, due largely tc 
The 


mineral markets. o 


Department 


|couraging picture 


















*Averages of amounts from reports of con- 
loans and investments exclusive of bills sold 


and undivided profits in- 
dividends and contingen- 
interest, 


informs us that a survey of Dotsero Cutoff 
has been started, estimating that two to 
| three months will be required for survey 
Jack 
Keating, manager of Denver Union Sta- 
tion, states train tourist business is 10 per 
cent off as compared with last year, at- 
tributed principally to a lack of conven- 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—After the more 
the 
the general senti- 


unfavorable outlook for agricultural and 


Agriculture monthly report for Utah says 
that practically all crops are below nor- 
mal; the livestock report presents a dis- 
as ranges are drying 





| will be issued in bearer form only, and 
in amounts or denominations! of $1,000, 
: $10,000, and $100,000 ‘maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 
;envelopes which will be supplied by the 
Federal Reserve Banks or branches upon 
application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 


fered must tL expressed on the basis of 
100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 


be used. 


Deposit Not Needed 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a desposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by «an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on July 24, 1931, all 


) 


f 


against the previous extreme pessimism, 
although doubt is felt that a one-year’s 
Suspension will be sufficient to effect a 
permanent economic rehabilitation of 
Europe unless combined with other meas- 
ures. French commerce and industry in 
June showed no improvement, with the 
Situation in certain key industries some- 
what worse, notably iron and steel, coal 
and textiles. Foreign trade continues to 
decline and the adverse balance is increas- 
ing. 

The total number of registered unem- 
ployed on June 27 was 36,207 as compared 
With 37,809 in the previous week. The coal 
Situation is increasingly difficult, with con- 
sumption declining despite seasonal stocks 
ing of domestic coal. Imports from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands are reaching 
record levels A reduced ‘production of 
iron and steel is still exceeding demands 
with booked orders diminishing; some of 
the smaller rolling mills are contemplat- 
ing closing down unless some improvement 
occurs. The reconstitution of the steel 
cartel is encountering difficulties over the 
auestion of the basic period on which to 
fix export quotas. Steel mills are reported 
as having only about 20 days work ahead, 

















Number of issues, A; total nominal capital, B; estimated refunding to Americans, C; esti- Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce re-,up due to the drought. The International San ogee =~ = onan Reserve G 
mated new nominal capital, D ; ports that June grain, flax, and hay re- | Smelter at Tooele closed yesterday to re- jour | All b EaEenes thereof to the closing . yreece 
B. as D .., ceipts and shipments total slightly in ex- open in the Fall; 450 men are affected. OU" Will be opened and public announce-| _Greece-—The economic _ situation in 
1914 $44 670,288 $655,000 $44,015,288 Gacs of thos 7 7 ' ment of the acceptable prices will follow | Greece dt he s 
1915 317,529.272 13,675,000 803,854,272 CCSS Of those of the corresponding period a Retaib trade in Salt Lake City is being a; soon as possible ees We Tae little ch: ring the second quarter showed 
1916 1.159.601.264 5.700.000 1,155,901.264 Year ago. Highway Commissioner Bab- | stimulated by a special silver dollar day. 5, ; as possible thereafter, probably | little change from the previous quarter. 
917 ° 720,297,150 37,650,000 682.547.150 cock states that 10,000 men are worki , , | On the following morning. Although the trend of forei 
1917 orking A mammoth pioneer day celebration on , oreign trade was 
1918 23,465,000 2 300 000 20,865 900 directly on State projects. July 24, 25, and 26 is expected ta ailanilate The Secretary of the Treasury expressly | downward, exports held un tether tie 
1919 vi 44 709 379 257.300 391 787 420 Kansas City, Mo.—Greater Kansas City trade considerably. reserves the right to reject any or all| imports despite the continued low level 
1920 502,937,937 05,5 c 97,437, Employment Commission reports tha 4 he ns : tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot Of commodity prices. 
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fallacy current in public belief is that 
there must be a fundamental cause of 
crime. There is a childlike faith among 
many people in the simplicity of life’s opera- 
tions—a belief in the existence of magic for- 
mulae, whose possession will open treasure 
caves and command genii to do our bidding. 
Thus, the belief exists among many that 
there must be a fundamental cause of crime. 


The search for fundamental causes has 
been animated by age-old legal and social 
concepts, among them the concepts of intent 
and of responsibility. The common root of 
all crimes, it has been assumed, has been the 
rejection of virtuous behavior, and the posi- 
tive choice of unvirtuous or antisocial be- 
havior. The law and the crowd, in concert 
with the aggrieved plaintiff, feel deeply that 
no man will ordinarily commit a harm 
against another save by design and with full 
knowledge of the harm that will ensue. 


+ + 


The question of discovering the cause of 
crime early resolved itself into a search for 
the influences that might inhibit or destroy 
the so-called moral sense of human beings, 
so that they might be without, or might lose, 
the power of discriminating between right 
and wrong. The historical development of 
this search might be said fo extend from the 
eighteenth century when Beccaria, a brilliant 
Italian barrister, claimed that crime occurred 
where the rewards of crime were greater 
than the pain of punishment. He proposed 
that the penalty for every crime be suffi- 
ciently severe as to render it obvious to the 
criminal classes that the particular risk un- 
der consideration was not worth the effort. 

This plan accepted the theory of personal 
responsibility for behavior, and its underlying 
philosophy still animates most of our crim- 
inal justice of today. 

Somewhat later arose the view that not 
personal responsibility but environmental in- 
fluences caused crime. This view was spon- 
sored by the early social statisticians. From 
that day to this, the seesaw between a voli- 
tional and a mechanistic conception of con- 
duct has continued with unabated fervor. Off 
on another tangent, but still concerned with 
the influences that might destroy the moral 
sense, so-called, were the researches of Lom- 
broso. He concluded that neither immediate 
environment nor will produced criminal be- 
havior, but an inner, structural inadequacy, 
based on a degeneracy of an atavistic nature, 
in other words, a throw back to savage na- 
ture based on an anachronistic neural and 
physical development comparable to that of 
our ape-like ancestors. 

Lombroso’s influence remained strong for 
several decades, until approximately 1910, 
when quite another mechanistic view came 
to take its place. This view was that feeble- 
mindedness, a form of innate mental inade- 
quacy, ‘was the basic cause of crime. The 
theory of feeble-mindedness, based on early 
sketchy mental testing of institutional causes, 
assumed that choice of conduct involved the 
power to discriminate between socially ac- 
ceptable and socially inacceptable behavior. 
Since the feeble-minded lacked this analyti- 
cal ability, it was assumed that they would 
tend toward inacceptable or criminal be- 
havior. This theory is untenable today, both 
theoretically and practically. 


+ + 


On the theoretical side, the assumption 
that a mental defective will naturally gravi- 
tate toward inacceptable behavior is unsound. 
It has been shown that he will gravitate in 
whatever direction he is shoved. He is pecu- 
liarly the victim of environment. If his en- 
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of Educational Problems was impressed 

by the extent to which, acting under the 
school law, school authorities in the cities and 
in many of the rural districts have provided 
agencies for promoting the physical health 
of children attending school. 

Attention has been called, however, to the 
absence in the rural schools of some coun- 
ties of any organized agency for this pur- 
pose. Such counties have no county nurse, 
nor have the rural school districts cooper- 
ated on securing the services of a school 
nurse, the responsibility of identifying cases 
of children suffering from communicable dis- 
eases thus falling entirely upon the teacher. 

In these districts there is no agency for 
advising with parents as to methods for the 
improvement of the health of children who 
are underweight or undernourished, or who 
suffer from common defects which are easiy 
remediable in childhood, but, if neglected, 
may cause serious trouble in later life. 

This work has long been indorsed by pub- 
lic opinion as a legitimate and beneficial 
school service. Rural school children as a 
class are subject to the same physical de- 
fects and ailments as children of the cities, 
the latter in practically all cases having the 
benefit of health supervision by school offi- 
cials. 

The Commission has 
mended: 

1. That State and county school authorities 
encourge the Red Cross and other volunteer 
movements now cooperationg for the im- 
provement of the health conditions of rural 
children. 

2. That every effort be made to either se- 
cure the employment of a county nurse or 
organize rural districts into groups for the 
purpose of providing at public expense such 
agencies as experience has shown to be bene- 
ficial in the cities and counties where health 
supervision by the schools has been organized. 


sas California Commission for the Study 


therefore recom- 


vironment is favorable, he will be the quiet, 
conforming type and if it is unfavorable, he 
will be the delinquent type. It is probable 
that poor environment influences a greater 
proportion of mental defectives than of non- 
defectives. There are evidences that the 
slums, where crime is endemic, have a greater 
proportion of defective population than do 
other areas. This fact will probably explain 
the finding that from 8 to 10 per cent of all 
juvenile delinquents are mental defectives, 
whereas but approximately 2 per cent of the 
general population is defective. 
+ + 

On the practical side, the demonstration, 
through countless mental surveys, shows that 
only a small percentage of delinquents are 
out-and-out defectives and eliminates the 
theory that crime is a result of an undevel- 
oped moral sense. 

The medical profession has sought to ex- 
plain a certain proportion of crime in terms 
of both organic and functional disease. 
There is no evidence, however, that the major 
portion of crime is so explainable. The facts 
to date impel many of us to the belief that 
crime is a social phenomenon almost exclu- 
sively. All of the concepts prior to the social 
concept accepted the dogma that society’s 
conceptions of right and wrong were definite 
and precise and easily acceptable to the nor- 
mal mind. During the earlier years of this 
century, when life moved at a slower pace, 
that view might have found easier accept- 
ance than today. The period of tremendous 
social change in which we find ourselves to- 
day is convincing evidence that what was 
wrong yesterday is not so wrong today and 
what is considered right today may be con- 
sidered wrong tomorrow. 

Sociology and anthropology have made 
valuable contributions to the mass of data 
tending to show that concepts of right and 
wrong vary according to social background. 
Among the important conceptions of sociol- 
ogy are the theories of the urban sociolo- 
gists who have conceived of the city as an 
organism containing interstices or gaps in 
the social structure, known as slums, where 
antisocial groups gain control and set the 
standard of local morality; the gang studies 
of Thrasher represent this point of view. 
The importance of this view is that it ex- 
plains how children may develop from in- 
fancy a skewed moral code by virtue of in- 
fluences outside of the home, despite the 
adherence by individual parents to other 
standards. On the basis of ecological studies, 
we may come to view the city as composed 
of various zones of morality whose stand- 
ards of right and wrong do not altogether 
coincide. 

The Subcommission on Causes of the New 
York State Crime Commission has offered no 
new theories as to crime causation, but has 
attempted to throw light on various ques- 
tions on which little data existed. Its find- 
ings tend to dispute the fallacious belief of 
the public that there is some single cause of 
crime. 

+ + 


Its findings, as published in various re- 
ports, may be summarized as follows: There 
is no unit cause of crime. In a significant 
proportion of cases adult criminality has its 
rise in juvenile delinquency. The chronic 
school truant appears to be more certain of 
becoming an adult criminal than the normal 
child. Professional crime and serious juve- 
nile delinquency appear to be an urban 
rather than a rural phenomenon. In urban 
areas, crime and juvenile delinquency appear 
to be concentrated in small neighborhoods. 
characterized either by adjacency to com- 
mercial areas, diminishing population and 
housing deterioration, as well as by influx of 
immigrant groups or characterized by geo- 
graphical isolation, a stable or slightly in- 
creasing population, poor housing and pre- 
carious economic conditions depending upon 
seasonal and intermittent employment. 

Where both delinquent and nondelinquent 
children spring from the same family back- 
ground, and are of near age, the delinquent 
child will tend to be duller in intelligence, 
less successful in school work, less regular in 
attendance, and more frequently a school 
failure through nonpromotion. He will tend 
to be emotionally more unstable, have fewer 
and less desirable friends, and be less fa- 
vored by the family than his nondelinquent 
brother. His ambitions will be considerably 
lower in plane. : 

In planfulness and in mechanical ability he 
will be, however, the equal df his nondelin- 
quent brother, and his skill in thievery may 
be due to this combination of traits. Where 
the family environment is apparently the 
same, blood brothers will experience mark- 
edly differing environmental development 
due apparently to a combination of small 
differences that seem to produce a summa- 
tion effect. The process operative appears to 
be one of social selection by which the nor- 
mal society excludes the problem children 
from its company, causing them to form as- 
sociations of their own, called delinquent 
gangs. 

The knowledge at our command today holds 
no hope of discovery of any fundamental 
cause of crime. Social workers will experi- 
ence greater success and achieve more insight 
into the causes of delinquency by delving 
deeply into the life experiences and partic- 
ularly, into the situations resulting in con- 
flict between the delinquent and his fellows 
— by accepting any single dogma of causa- 

ion. 

+ + 

The third fallacy is the value of common 
sense. Reseach into human behavior has 
had contantly to reckon with the fact that 
its materials are accessible not only to the 
researcher but to all persons—a condition al- 
together different from that which exists in 
the other sciences. This fact has made the 
task of social research doubly difficult. 
Whereas in the physical sciences, unscientific 
and popular beliefs have easily given way to 
the superior products of scientific research, 
in the social sciences it has been necessary 
to combat the popular idea that human ex- 
perience per.se—just the fact of having lived 
and having experienced events—is as good a 
preparation for judging human character and 
analyzing causality in behavior as a prepara- 
tion in psychiatry. psychology, or sociology 
would do. 
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The present series deals with electricity and electrical 
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HE Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce functions as a clearing 
house for information between its for- 
eign and domestic offices and manufac- 
turers of electrical and radio equipment. 


And by this it may be interpreted in the 
broadest sense possible. 

Our regular stock of trade goods con- 
sists of: 


+ + 

1. Official United States export figures, 
compiled monthly. 

2. German export figures, also given 
monthly. 

3. Mimeographed lists of power plants 
abroad, giving the name of the com- 
pany, the city in which it is located, its 
capacity and type of secondary distri- 
bution. 

4. Up-to-date 
stations. 

5. Various printed bulletins on electri- 
cal equipment markets for different for- 
eign countries and an annual one on ra- 
dio markets. 

6. Definite detailed information kept 
in folders, consisting of copies of trade 
letters or reports from abroad, on dif- 
specific 


lists of broadcasting 


ferent market conditions for 
commodities. 

The above covers the foreign field. 

As regards domestic matters, this Di- 
vision formerly carried on, with the as- 
sistance of the industry, a quarterly sur- 
vey of radio dealers’ and wholesalers’ 
stocks and sales. This activity has now 
been turned over to the Bureau of the 
Census, thereby putting it on a definite 
permanent basis, and a similar one cov- 
ering appliance sales is also under way 
in that same Bureau. These surveys 
furnish market distribution data as well 
as showing seasonal variations, types of 
stores handling these commodities and 
their proportionate share of business 
done, etc. 

Prior to the release of the figures of 
the number of radio sets taken in the 
population census, this Division issued 
an estimate as of July 1, 1930, which has 
been used by practically the whole in- 
dustry. As an adjunct to the dealers’ 
surveys, a selected list was circularized 
for information 6n various details as to 
how the dealer operates, covering every 
angle from advertising to number of 
Sales, to interest charges for installment 
sales, etc. Sample returns are now 
available for 1928, 1929 and 1930, and are 
at present being written up in bulletin 
form. 

Following this activity comes a release 
showing the major materials used by the 
radio industry in the manufacture of 
sets, tubes and speakers. At the present 
time, there is being compiled a releace 
indicating the total capitalization of 1a- 

dio manufacturers, the maximum an- 
nual factory capacity, investment in 
plant and equipment, etc. Thus the ra- 
dio industry has been pretty thoroughly 
covered. 

By means of our Exporters’ Index, we 
have a mailing list for dissemination of 
information of about 1,400. For various 
domestic activities, we have special mail- 
ing lists. The Chief of the Division au- 
tomatically becomes a member of the 
American Committee of the World 
Power Conference, of the Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 
and the International Electrotechnical 
Commission. Very close contact is main- 
tained with the Nationa) Electric Light 
Association, the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association, the Society for 
Electrical Development, the Association 
of Electragists International, Radio 
Manufacturers Association, Radio 
Wholesalers Association, the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association, as well 
as numerous other ones. 

ee 

Thus through contact with the asso- 
ciations and with individual members of 
various companies, all sorts of problems 
are presented. For example, working in 


cooperation with the National Electric 
Light Association, there is being com- 
piled a count of electric meters through- 
out the United States, the Association 
furnishing figures for its members and 
the Division for those not members, 
which include a large number of munici- 
pally-owned plants. This will be pub- 
lished by the Division in pamphlet form, 
split up as to rural, domestic, large and 
small commercial, and others, and ar- 
ranged by counties and cities over 2,500 
in population. Such a tabulation has 
not been made since 1925. It gives, of 
course, market potentialities to electrical 
and radio companies, and is used also 
by many other industries as one of the 
basic indices of purchasing power. 

As regards relationship with State 
governments, this only exists in a rela~ 
tively few instances. For example, a 
circularization was made on behalf of a 
company manufacturing certain items 
used in coal mines, of the various State 
mine inspectors, asking for copies of 
their annual reports. These reports give 
a great deal of detailed information not 
available elsewhere. 

Another instance was a request from 
one of our foreign offices, from the 
mayor of a city there, asking for infor- 


mation on street lighting practices in 
the various cities in the United States, 
such as the miles of lighted streets and 
the current consumed. Of course, this 


help was sought in behalf of an Ameri- 
can company interested in selling street 
lighting equipment to this particular 
foreign city. In several cases, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from our foreign of- 
fices, we have obtained the various State 
and city electrical codes for help in re- 
formulating codes in some foreign coun- 
tries. 

A specific instance in which the Divi- 
sion was helpful came as the result of a 
recent visit of several foreigners, seeking 
a connection with an American radio 
manufacturer, to assemble American sets 
there. These gentlemen were put in 
touch with a number of companies and 
were enabled quickly to make a suitable 
connection. As an estimate of the value 
of the business resulting, it might’ 
amount to between $200,000 and $300,000 
the first year. A second specific instance 
may be ciged relating to the desire of a 
manufacturer of a small portable utility 
grinder to obtain foreign business 
wherein samples were transmitted to 
certain foreign offices, together with 
price lists and literature, and very satis- 
factory agency arrangements consum- 
mated. This was also accomplished very 
satisfactorily in the case of an electri- 
cally-operated hair clipper. ; 

In a third case, by the use of figures 
developed through the quarterly Radio 
Dealers’ Survey referred to above, a 
manufacturer was materially aided in 
setting up his initial sales quotas upon 
his advent ‘into this field. After the 
first season’s operations, the actual sales 
resulting compared very favorably with 
the original assignments made. 

- + 

GUCH services as the Electrical Equip- 

ment Division may be able to render 
are made possible only through the 
splendid cooperation of the members of 
the Department of State and of our va- 
rious offices here and abroad, as well as 
other Bureaus of the Department of 
Commerce, and of other Government 
agencies and commissions. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, has played a very large and im- 
portant role in the development of the 
electricity and electrical equipment in- 
dustry. Through that Office there passes 
a steady stream of applications and de- 
cisions thereon affecting the almost lim- 
itless range of things that enter into the 
various phases and branches of the in- 
dustry. The Patent Office is an essen- 
tial factor in the development of every 
American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 23, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, will tell of the statistics which the Bureau gathers 


on electrical equipment. 











Breeding Places for Mosquitoes 


Methods of Eliminating Them Are Outlined 


By DR. ROBERT H. RILEY 
Director, Department of Health, State of Maryland 


HE best way to get rid of mosquitoes is 
T to get rid of their breeding places. 
Every empty tin can that has accumu- 
lated an inch or so of water, and that has 
been ieft on the rubbish heap is a potential 
breeding place. Mosquitoes breed in stagnant 
water, but they are not at all particular as 
to the size of their breeding places. Anything 
that holds water and that is left in the back 
yard or on the rubbish heap at the camp, 
answers the purpose. Old auto tires, empty 
barrels, buckets, jars and cans are in this 
class. 


Some mosquitoes are long lived but for- 
tunately the average life of most of them is 
about two weeks, so there is hope of relief if 


the breeding places are gotten rid of. Com- 
munity action is necessary for mass effort— 
for such measures as draining swamps, oiling 
Streams, or stocking ponds and steams with 
the minnows that eat the mosquito larvae. 
But when it comes to the rubbish heap, each 
family or group of campers has to wage its 
own warfare. 

The county health officers and the 
representatives of the Maryland Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering when making sani- 
tary inspections of the recreation and tour- 
ist camps throughout the State are often 
asked to locate the source of the “clouds of 


mosquitoes” that appear from time to time 
to the great discomfort of the campers. Very 
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JOHN ADAMS 


President of the United States 1797-1801: 
“The existence of such a government as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of a general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” 
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How New Mexico Educates 
Diverse Racial Groups + + + 





Problems Presented by Presence of Indians, 


and Spanish-speaking Inhabitants Discussed 
by Head of State’s Educational Work 





By MRS. GEORGIA LUSK 


State Superintendent of Schools, State of New Mexico 


EW Mexico’s educational problem is com- 

plicated by the presence in the State in 

great proportions of three distinct racial 
groups, each with its own linguistic and cul- 
tural background. Strange to Say, although 
the three groups have lived side by side 
through centuries, they have not to any ap- 
preciable extent mixed, nor have their ways 
of thought and life merged. 


Each of the three groups has its own 
particular claim to the name “American,” 
although that group which arrived last on 
the scene generally is so designated. It is the 
English speaking group. The Indians, of 
course, were the first Americans, and the 
Spanish’ speaking people had explored and 
colonized a large part of New Mexico before 
Englishmen landed at Jamestown or Ply- 
mouth Rock. ‘ 

+ + 


Therefore, the situation is the reversal of 
that found in so many other States, where 
alien languages and customs present a prob- 
lem. In this case, the racial group which 
was last to arrive on the scene, the immi- 
grants, one might say, are in control of the 
situation. Their language is spoken as the 
language of commerce and trade, as the 
official tongue of court and council. Their 
customs and their ways of thinking and do- 
ing are the standard for the new amalga- 
mated civilization. Tne cultures of the older 
residents of the State, the Indians and the 
Spanish speaking people, are submerged; 
yet one must grant that their rights are even 
more to be considered than those of alien 
peoples in other States, who came as immi- 
grants to an English speaking country. 


The races have not mixed. That, in it- 
self, makes more difficult the problem for 
educators. For the education of English 
speaking children, the way has been Just 
what it has been throughout the Nation, and 
it has had the same successes and the same 
failures that have been met elsewhere in 
the United States. 


The Indian has been taken under the wing 
of the Federal Government, which has built 
small village school houses for him, and 
great boarding schools in larger centers of 
population. There has been much criticism 
of some of the methods of education among 
the Indians, but on the whole they have been 
well off, and their general standard has 
been greatly elevated in comparatively few 
years, when measured by our own culture. 

But for the Spanish speaking people, 
though they comprise about 50 per cent of 
the population, their education has been 
sadly neglected. 


That is New Mexico's major educational 
problem. It has existed ever since New 
Mexico became a part of the United States 
in 1849, and no honest effort has been made 
to solve it, until within the last few months. 
It has been recognized from time to time 
but nothing has been accomplished to solve 
it. No one knew or knows how to approach 
a solution, for there are not even unbiased 
facts upon which to base research. 


a * 


The matter came to a head in 1929. For 
years it had been discussed from one angle 
or another at meetings of the State educa- 
tional leaders. At the 1929 session of the 
New Mexico Educational Association the 
problem was more clearly defined than be- 
fore, and efforts made to devise a plan for 
solving it. 


Such a plan was perfected by Dr. L. S. 
Tireman, associate professor or elementary 
education in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. The plan as pre- 
pared by Dr. Tireman, was presented to the 
General Education Board of New York City 
with a request for financial aid to make 
possible a five year research program. The 
Board agreed to help, on condition that 
some financial aid could be obtained in New 
Mexico. The plan then was laid before 
United States Senator Bronson Cutting, who 
at once agreed to bear a portion of the finan- 
cial burden. 


Thus was launched a year ago a program 
which had a two fold aim: First, it was 
to study in a scientific and unbiased manner 
the real capacity of Spanish speaking school 
children for learning under controled condi- 
tions; and second, the project school was to 
be a laboratory for working out rural edu- 
cation problems among Spanish speaking 
children, where teachers might come and 
study from all parts of the State. Thus, it 
would be giving a direct benefit in better 
equipping rural teachers of the State at 
once, while over the period of five years it 
also would gather a wealth of scientific data 
upon which could be based lasting and 
permanent solutions for the problem as it 
exists. 

+ > 


The State Department of Education showed 
a keen interest in the plan, and lent its aid. 
This also was true of the county _school 
board of Bernalillo County, which was se- 
lected for the location of the project school. 
The school finally decided upon was that at 
San Jose, a typical Spanish speaking com- 
munity near Albuquerque, and the Univer- 
sity, so that technical control could remain 
under the University; and near the geo- 
graphie center of the State so that teachers 
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often their search leads to a neglected refuse 
heap littered with discarded cans and other 


receptacles holding mosquito larvae. 





Mosquitoes are able to fly about half a mile 
from their breeding places under their own 
power, but high winds will carry them much 
farther. Trains, boats and automobiles also 
furnish free transportation for them. Ac- 
cordingly, householders, campers and wayside 
picnickers will be performing a public service 
and will add greatly to the comfort of their 
neighbors, far and near, by disposing of their 
discarded jars, tin ¢ans and other water-hold- 
ing receptacles in such a way that they do 
not serve as breeding places for these winged 


pests. 


from all parts could come in to study the 
methods of the experiment school. 


The school remained under general super- 
vision of the county board of education. The 
existing faculty was taken over and given 
preliminary instruction. Some _ additions 
were made. The technical direction was 
placed in the hands of Dr. Tireman. An 
advisory board was selected from among the 
thinking people of influence of the State, to 
help guide the program during its formative 
stages. 

+ + 


Last Fall the San Jose school opened with 
a record enrollment that taxed its physical 
capacity. Work was put under way in such 
a manner as to arouse no opposition from 
either pupils or parents, although both were 
aware that the school was entering into a 
new era. It was made to appear, as indeed 
it was, a period of unusual opportunity to 
the children attending. Plans included new 
and better equipment, more building facili- 
ties, better liabrary, etc., things which would 
not have been possible except that the school 
had been selected for the educational experi- 
ment. 


Scholarships were offered teachers over 
the State, enabling them to come in groups 
of 12, to study for several weeks the methods 
being employed at the San Jose school. Two 
bulletins were printed and broadcast by the 
university, outlining the plans for the project 
and giving results of the first tests made of 
the children in the effort to arrive at basic 
facts upon which conclusions might later be 
built. ° 


It was carefully pointed out that although 
many ideas were advanced from the side 
lines when the project was first announced, 
those in direction of the school will form no 
conclusions until the five year program of ex- 
perimentation under controlled conditions 
hag been completed, and all the evidence is 


in. In the meantime results of various 
stages of the work will be made known 
through printed reports, addresses, and 


work offered visting teachers. 


While the work centers in the San Jose 
school, and will continue to do so through- 
out the experiment, results obtained from 
tests there are checked by parallel tests given 
in other schools over the State under similar 
controlled conditions. Thus it is expected to 
keep the research free from errors which 
might arise from purely local conditions in 
the community where the experiment cen- 
ters. 

+ + 


People of New Mexico generally have not 
understood just what is going on at San 
Jose, but the realization seems to be com- 
ing to them. More and more there come 
expressions from interested onlookers, show- 
ing that the State is beginning to see that 
here is taking place the most important edu- 
cational development in the entire history 
of New Mexico. i 


Reducing Number 
of Automobile 
Accidents 


By 
Edward J. O'Meara 
Highway Commissioner, 
State of Wisconsin 
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AST powerful cars, new places to go, 
F and the thrill of speeding, will be re- 

sponsible for the deaths and suffering 
of many during the next few months. How 
to avoid highway accidents that always oc- 
cur when thousands of motorists take vaca- 
tion trips, should be the concern of every- 
one in the country. 


Americans modestly admit they lead the 
world in the manufacture and salg of auto- 
mobiles. They likewise lead the world in 
autemobile accidents. Our national virtues 
of self-reliance, initiative, mechanical inven- 
tion, quick thought, and quick action, have 
their counterpart in a thoughtless disre- 
gard for others, senseless hurry and ma- 
chines that not only serve but destroy. 


Not since 1916, when records of deaths 
from automobile accidents were first com- 
piled, have we enjoyed a reduction in fatali- 
ties in any succeeding year. Deaths from 
highway accidents are increasing steadily. 


American industry realizes that the sacrifice 
of 100,000 lives and the injury and crippling 
of several times that number each year means 
more than just dollars and cents. It repre- 
sents a drain on American manhood that no 
nation can stand, and untold sorrow to an 
equal number of families which no industrial 
development can possibly justify. 


Safety is a matter of safety education. It 
should begin with the children in school. If 
safety was taught throughly now to the boys 
and girls, the men and women of the future 
would realize that the present sacrifice of 
32,500 lives by automobiles is the result of 
gross ignorance on our part of the value of 
human life. Planting the seed of safety in 
the minds of children will accomplish far 
more than our present efforts to diminish 
destruction. 


Actually safety is a negative thing. We 
can not decorate a man with a medal for 
the man he did not kill. We must remember, 
however, that our greatest services to man- 
kind often are the results of things that 
do not happen—the accidents, the errors, the 


crimes that we prevent. 

The rate of increase of automobile acci- 
dents is greater among experienced drivers 
than among those of two or iess years driv- 
ing experience. This indicates that the so- 
called “good drivers” are responsible for 
most of the accidents. These are the speeders 
who weave in and out of traffic where angels 
fear to tread, until they meet someone with 
equal experience, and end in a smash-up. 







































